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E PLURIBUS UNUM 


NOBLE ideal and a practicable one, particularly appropriate 

in asociety which fosters democratic ideals. But which plurt- 

bus and which unum? And, one might add, cui bono? For organiza- 

tion is not valuable in itself, but merely as a means to the attain- 

ment of some desirable end. Indeed, organization may become 

positively destructive when those who might be organized for 

mutual assistance and comfort combine into mutually conflicting 
parties. 

I will admit that when the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish was first formed, the general and local organization of 
our teachers of modern languages left very much to be desired. 
Nevertheless, it has always seemed to me that the formation of 
that body was a step in the wrong direction, and that the same 
energy applied to improving our arrangements for joint gatherings 
would have had much more beneficial results. The recent attempts 
at the formation of parallel associations of French and German 
teachers increase my apprehensions, and lead me, as Editor of this 
Journal, to survey briefly the entire situation. 

A national organization of teachers can serve many useful 
purposes, and almost all subjects in our curriculum have been 
organized in this way. But the national body as such is bound to 
remain chiefly a paper entity, held together, if at all, by some form 
of publication which goes out to the members. The vital work of 
the organization is and must be done locally, not nationally, and 
the natural geographical unit, in most instances, is the state, 
although large states frequently have to section their territory. 
The chief reason why the state should be taken as the'unit is that 
the fundamental organization, to which all these smaller groups 
can most effectively attach themselves, is already in existence: the 
state teachers association. At no other time can so many teachers 
of any given subject be brought together as at the meeting of the 
state educational association. 
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The logical development in most states has been that of having 
the teachers of modern languages—whether organized or not—con- 
vene in special session during the course of the general state 
meeting. In connection with the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
for instance, the modern language teachers meet in joint session on 
Friday afternoon, participate in a reception and supper thereafter, 
with a program, have a business meeting Saturday morning, and 
then section meetings for each particular language. Attendance 
on Friday afternoons averages about one third of all the modern 
language teachers in the state. As it happens, these meetings are 
fostered in Wisconsin by the State Association of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers, founded in 1916, which also publishes a 
monthly bulletin. This bulletin, being financed by the state 
university, is sent gratis to every foreign language teacher in the 
state—an ideal arrangement. Many other states have such asso- 
ciations, see the inside front cover of this Journal, and some of 
them issue valuable publications. 

Now, what should Wisconsin, or indeed any one of the middle 
or far western states, do with the one-language associations? Our 
experience shows that teachers’ reluctance to attend meetings is 
not merely a matter of inertia, although that plays its part: in 
our state and many others, their allowance of free days is strictly 
limited, and they would have to suffer loss of pay if they went to 
other meetings than those sanctioned by the superintendent. 
When we tried to hold the annual meeting of our Wisconsin 
association apart from the convention of the W. T. A., we met 
with such discouraging response, even on the part of teachers in 
our immediate vicinity, that we finally abandoned the plan. 

Another point which must be borne in mind as affecting the 
situation in high schools all over the country is the fact that the 
great bulk of our language courses run for two years only: this 
means that in all moderate-sized high schools the language teacher 
will have to give instruction in some other subject. In many cases 
(about 30 in Wisconsin) the additional subject is another modern 
language. Is it reasonable to suppose that such teachers will attend 
the general modern language meeting and subscribe to the Modern 
Language Journal, and also attend the meetings of the one- 
language associations and take their journals as well? 
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Moreover, if French, German, or Spanish chapter meetings 
could be successfully held in Wisconsin apart from the convention 
of the W. T. A., they would have almost nothing to do that cannot 
be done equally well in the sectional meetings provided for under 
the plan now in operation. This is apparently the experience of the 
Spanish association, whose president candidly admits in his recent 
address (see Hispania for February 1927): ‘‘A large number of 
chapters are merely drifting, having no special reason for being 
ere ’» Later on, he makes thoughtful suggestions as to lines of 
activity for the chapters to follow; for instance, their discussions 
“might also relate to the well being of the teachers, to competent 
supervision of Spanish and other foreign languages (italics mine) in 
city school systems, to recognition of study abroad, etc.’’ These 
are undoubtedly very proper subjects for modern language teachers 
to discuss. But if such discussions are to lead to positive and fruit- 
ful action, the chances of that outcome will be much greater if the 
proper pressure is exerted not by teachers of Spanish alone, but by 
the combined forces of all the modern language teachers. More 
than that: I doubt very much whether teachers of French and 
German would really like to have the teachers of Spanish take 
independent action on matters which concern them to an equal 
degree. 

The really serious aspect of the matter, in my opinion, is the 
danger that the creation of these divisions within the modern lan- 
guage camp itself will not only result in the scattering of our energies 
with respect to possible attacks from without, but may even lead to 
an intensification of those rivalries between the several languages 
which already existed before the World War, but which have 
become much more pronounced as a result of it. It would be most 
unfortunate if, at a time when we should devote our full strength 
to the consolidation of our subject, we should fall to quarreling 
with each other. 

The Spanish association is firmly established, and it may be 
confidently assumed that the new German and French associations 
will cling no less tenaciously to life. It is the duty of this Journal, 
which attempts to serve the interests of all modern languages 
alike, to codperate with all three. But I wish to reiterate my 
conviction, to which I gave expression in our January number, 
that salvation for our cause does not lie that way. What we lan- 
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guage teachers need is not to get apart, but to get together. It 
would be disastrous if energy devoted to the promotion of the one- 
language associations should result in the impoverishment of 
those undertakings which combine all the languages in a common 
endeavor for the good of all. 

To sum up this discussion, my ideal is: first, a national asso- 
ciation of modern foreign language teachers and a national journal 
for the country as a whole; second, a modern language association 
and a modern language bulletin in every state; third, local asso- 
ciations for one or more languages wherever, as in large cities, 
_ they can be readily established and maintained. So far as the 
editorial policy of this Journal can legitimately exert any influence, 
it will be in that direction. 

B. Q. Morgan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
METHODOLOGY IN AMERICA FOR 1926. 


ERHAPS the most striking feature in the literature of modern 

language methodology for 1926is the appearance of achievement 
tests for French, German, Italian, and Spanish, published by the 
World Book Company, for the American Council on Education 
and the Columbia Research Bureau. These tests, including vo- 
cabulary, grammar, silent reading, and composition, represent 
current attempts to secure objectivity in marking, by devices 
such as the alternative-answer, true-false, incomplete-translation, 
multiple-choice, and picture-composition techniques. It is not too 
much to say that the tests are still in the trial stage. Probably 
none of the compilers would claim much more; indeed, in some 
cases, the tests are stated to be experimental. But they illustrate 
clearly the modern search for means of scientific measurement. 
The pedagogical literature of the day demonstrates widespread 
interest in these achievements tests, as well as in prognosis and 
intelligence tests designed to promote the proper grouping of 
students. The presidential address of Mr. Barlow, printed in 
Hispania, contains a characteristic statement of this interest. 

Achievement tests are, of course, only one result of codperation 
between modern language teachers and educational experts. A 
fine illustration of the scope and value of such coéperation is to 
be found in the adresses of Mr. Henmon, printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Ohio State Educational Conference. Mr. Coleman’s 
article in the MoDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL also stresses this co- 
6peration, and emphasizes the objective pursuit of facts. Back of 
all such observations of individuals lies the weight of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study, whose existence and activity influence 
much of the contemporary methodological work, such as the 
several word studies of various texts. We are beginning to get 
from the Study definite results on a considerable scale. 

While organized and partially codperative research stimulated 
by the Study is the most striking trend of contemporary method- 
ology, valuable individual contributions continue in the literature 
of 1926. In the MopERN LANGUAGE JouRNAL Mr. Churchman 
has a timely article on teacher training, and Messrs. Bond and 
Hagboldt continue their invaluable discussions of reading. 
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Mr. Morrison’s book offers further proof of his unimpassioned 
study of the bases of language teaching. Mr. Luquiens’ /rreducible 
Minimum of Spanish Grammar, in eleven printed pages, is an 
original document. The Exploratory Course in General Language, 
published by Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., is a daring but logical 
result of some recent theory and experimentation. Mr. Doyle’s 
Spanish Studies in the United States has aroused more than the 
usual amount of comment in non-linguistic circles. And so I might 
continue with other no less stimulating and suggestive subjects 
listed in the bibliography. 

Some writers (Messrs. Heller and Warshaw in School and 
Society, Mr. Ruge in the Educational Review, and Mr. Cabeen in 
the Peabody Journal of Education) discuss a clash between a 
material civilization and the spiritual values of language teaching. 
Out of this sense of clash come mingled feelings of discouragement 
and stimulus to renewed effort. 

Language teachers should be interested in the findings of 
experts outside their field, such as those of Mr. Caverly in Edu- 
cation about the absence of relation between lack of English 
grammar and foreign language failures, and those of Mr. Todd in 
the Modern Languages Forum about the lack of existence of real 
linguistic incapacity. 

Italica is bringing to the front problems of pedagogy in Italian. 

The only suggestion that I have read in the 1926 literature of 
disagreement with scientific testing, measuring, grouping, and 
the like, is contained in a half-jesting reference, gracefully inserted 
by Mr. Dondo in his article in the Modern Languages Forum. 
The years to come will show whether or not opposition and skepti- 
cism will be expressed in print. 

This bibliography, like its predecessors, contains titles of 
articles on fine points of syntax published in journals of method- 
ology, but as usual it omits articles on literary movements printed 
in the same journals. This distinction has grown up more or less 
by accident, and is perhaps purely arbitrary. Whether it is 
justifiable or not, it is well, for the sake of clearness, to explain it 
here. It should also be stated that the list of books and pamphlets 
of a general educational nature is more extensive this year than 
ever before, but still obviously incomplete. The author cannot 
command the use of all the professional bibliographical tools, nor 
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consult all books to which he finds reference. He hopes, however, 
that the mention even of a limited number of works will aid in 
mutual understanding between language teachers and educational 
experts. 


BULLETIN OF HIGH POINTS 

CARPENTIER, M. A.: “Concerning the Teaching of French Pronunciation.” 
VIII:1:22-25. Teach alphabet in French, and use much patience and per- 
severance. 

FRANK, CoLMAN D.: “Language Teaching in the High Schools of Rome.” VIII: 
3:3-11. An account of visits to several schools. 

FRANK, Cotman D.: “The Etiquette of Dictation.” VIII:8:13-16. Problems in 
the use of dictation in French Examinations. 

Wepeck, Harry E.: “Suggestions on the Teaching of Languages.”’ VIII:9:14-15. 
The vital things are: sound and the phrase or sentence. 

Anon.: “Sample Aural Tests in French, German, and Spanish.” VIII:9:40—46. 
Directions and samples of the tests which are to form a part of the Regents 
Examinations. 

(Brief articles contained in the High Points and Educational Notes and An- 
nouncements of this periodical are not separately listed.) 


THE BULLETIN OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

Cons, Louts: “The Joy of the Job.’””’ XVI:15-20. Modern languages are ‘“‘a mode 
of contact with the different forms of thought and life.” 

Dickson, Auice M.: “A Few Suggestions on Realia.”” XVI:5-10. Discusses 
practical means of securing realia, especially for French. 

Fiso, Gorpon T.: “A Natural Method of Teaching Modern Languages.” XVI: 
33-42. Description of methods used in Glen Ridge High School; much speaking, 
conversation among students, little translation, grammar studied in detail, etc. 

Greppes, James: “Report of the Librarian.” XVI:46-81. A review of recent 
texts. 

Hatt, Ernest J.: “Castles in Spain.” XVI:28-33. Stimulate questions; the key to 
learning a language is joyful work. . 

Woop, Ben D.: “The Regents’ Experience with the Objective Examinations in 
French, Spanish, and German of June, 1925” (Summary). XVI:11-15. Ob- 
jective tests are more reliable and valid than the old type. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


Cocuran, GRACE: “Prognosis and Achievement Tests in the High School.” V:3: 
10-16. Favors scientific measuring of pupils each year. 

Foster, Irvinc L.: “Diagnosis and Prognosis.” V:3:17-23. Describes successful 
use of prognosis and intelligence tests, claims that many students are unfitted 
for language courses, and that thorough grounding in the mother tongue is 
prerequisite. 
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GoopsELL, MARGUERITE: “On the Value of the Written Assignment.” VI:2:13-14. 
Advantages of a mimeographed assignment sheet given to pupils at the be- 
ginning of the month. 

WIEAND, Irma C.: ‘Aids in Teaching French.”’ V:4:8-11. Emphasizes interest in 
both teacher and student, travel, realia, spelling bees, picture cards for verb 
action, clubs, etc. 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
DENGLER, PAuL: “New Methods of Education in Austria.” Nos. 56 and 57. 
Remarks on grading, on intellectual and moral education in general, and on the 
group method of language instruction. 
(There are numerous short articles and notes in this periodical.) 


EDUCATION 

CAVERLY, Ernest R.: “English Grammar and Foreign Language Failures.” 
XLVI:612-616. “.... lack of English grammar cannot justly be given as an 
important reason for foreign language failures.” 

RANDALL, Oris E., and others: “Report of the Joint Committee Representing the 
New England Colleges and Public High Schools on College Entrance Require- 
ments.” XLVI:423-427. Committee recommends two units of one foreign 
language among restricted electives for admission to A. B. course (Latin is 
required), and three to four prescribed units for admission to B.S. course. 

SARAFIAN, K. A.: ‘‘The Teaching of French in the Secondary Schools of America.”’ 
XLVI:359-374. A review of historical background, values, aims, methods, and 
teacher training. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


ADAMS, JESSE E.: “The High School Pupil and his Curriculum.” XII:1-13 
French much more popular with girls than with boys. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 

RucgE, F.: ‘The Sources of our Trouble in the Modern Language Field.” LXXI: 
101-103. The difficulties are inherent in our civilization, and must be faced 
unflinchingly. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Kerr, WILLIAM Dous: “The French Column.” I[X:115-116. Presents a month’s 
schedule of teaching. 

Toy, WALTER D.: “The German Column.” [X:13. Notes and news. 


HISPANIA 


Apams, G.: “Lo que aprendf en Espafia.”” [X:335-340. Spiritual influences. 

BaRLow, WILLIAM M.: “Address of the President.” IX:31-38. Urges the value of 
grouping students according to mental ability. 

Brapy, AcNnes M.: “Cantos Populares Espafioles.” [X:325-334. Comment on 
Rodriguez Marfn’s collection of Spanish songs. “Las dos impresiones que 
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para mi durardn mas, son éstas: el espfritu nacional espanol del pueblo y el 
sentimiento natural que engendra cada poema.”’ 

Coates, MAry WELD: “Illustrated Editions.”” IX:180—-181. Students find illus- 
trations to fit story. 

Guy B.: “Spanish Victor Record Number 19619.” :229-300. Two 
speeches by the King of Spain. 

Conpon, VESTA E.: ““The Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of Modern Languages.”’ 
1X:158-164. An explanation of the plan, with its use of Spanish in the class- 
room, and slow and careful progress. 

DABNEY, Lucy JANE: “‘Songs for Spanish Clubs.”” IX:176-179. Translations of 
popular English songs. 

DoyLe, Henry Grattan: “Aids to the Study of Spanish.”’ [X:23-30. Advises 
teachers to connect Spanish with English, to study phonetics, to be careful in 
teaching the verb, especially the subjunctive, to use extra-classroom helps, and 
to spread knowledge of Spain and Spanish America. 

DoyLe, HENRY GRATTAN: “Building for the Future.” 1X:95-103. Discusses 
foreign travel, relations with foreign teachers, a bureau of information, and 
“hit-and-run” attacks on Spanish. 

Doy Le, Henry GRATTAN: “Spanish for Foreign Trade.” 1X:236-240. A plea for 
the study of foreign languages, especially Spanish, with quotations from business 
and governmental leaders. 

Exias, ALFREDO: “El Profesor Nativo.”” [X:284-287. Sets forth the value of the 
native teacher. 

FITZGERALD, Tuomas A.: “The Second Year Problem.” [X:13-22. Favors 
grouping of students into “‘at least three grades of ability, viz., high, medium, 
and low.”’ Does not favor reduction of time for best students. 

GALLOWAY, Rowena: “Regarding Spanish Business Letters.” 1[X:294-296. 
Statistics taken from foreign trade correspondence as to heading, salutation, 
diction, and close. 

GALVARRO, MANUEL Sorta: “La Ensenanza del Espanol en los Estados Unidos.”’ 
IX:104-108. Urges study of Spanish for Inter-American solidarity. 

GRAHAM, MALBoNE Watson: “The Imperfect Subjunctive in Spanish America.”’ 
IX :46-49. Questions Professor Dale's recent findings on the relative frequency 
of the -ra and -se imperfect subjunctive in Spanish America. Results of counting 
from several books indicate that the -se form is still common. 

Lemon, J. Francis: “The English-Mexican Class.’”’ IX:248-250. Describes a 
system of interchange in translation in a group of Mexicans and Americans. 
Mayo, M. ve: “Las Clases de Conversacién de Espafiol en la Universidad de 
Illinois.”’ [X:243-244. Phonetics, debates, reading and discussion of comedies; 

fines for use of English, etc. 

PARKER, FE. F.: “The Spanish Superlative—an Illusion.” 1X :353-356. “The 
article is used with the Spanish comparative-superlative only when it is essential.”’ 

Rowg, L. S.: “Importance of the Study of Spanish.” IX:174-175. Spanish has 
social, commercial, and political importance. 

TEMPLIN, E. H., AND AGUERREVERE, A. D.: “Common Letter Endings in Spanish.” 
IX:109-111. Practical examples, with brief discussion. 

Waricat, Leavitt O.: “The Subjunctive Forms in -ra and -se in Spanish-American 
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Speech.”” IX:170-173. Figures based on news columns of newspapers indicate 
great prevalence of -ra over -se form in colloquial language of Spanish America. 

Wricut, Leavitt O.: ‘The Indicative Forms in -ra in Spanish America.”” IX: 
288-293. “....the use of the -ara, -iera form of the verb as an indicative is 
today common in Spanish-American newspapers, ....not only used as a 
pluperfect indicative, but as often as a preterite or imperfect indicative.” 

Wricut, Leavitt O.: “The Spanish National Honor Society, Sigma Delta Pi. 
IX:297-298. History of the society. 

YANNKE, GENEVIEVE L.: “Do you use your Bulletin Board?” [X:182-183. Descrip- 
tion of exhibits and use. 

Anon.: “Cabinet Files for Spanish Classes.” 1X :245-248. A long list of references 
from the collection made in Wellesley College. 


” 


ITALICA 

Bosano, G.: “Current Italian Periodicals.’’ I11:81-85. Lists and discusses erudite 
and literary or generally cultural periodicals. 

BuCHANAN, Mitton A.: “Italian Achievement Tests.’ I1I:34-35. Description of 
vocabulary, grammar, and comprehension tests. 

Gocoio, Promote Wider Interest in Italian Culture.”’ I11:58—59. 

PARMENTER, C. E.: ‘Phonetics and Italian.’ III:2-4. Discussion and biblio- 
graphy. 

PARMENTER, C. E.: “Phonetics in the Classroom.” II1:27-30. Practical sug- 
gestions, stressing the aim of comprehensibility to a native. 

Lt, Bruno: ‘Tu, Leiand Voi.’’ III1:49-53. Discusses fine distinctions. 

Smit, Leon P. jr.: Study of Italian in the South.” II1:24-26. Statistics 
indicate growth. 

VAUGHAN, H. H.: Partitive Construction in Italian.’ II1:5-7. Italian conveys 
very delicate shades of meaning by this construction. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
DoyLe, Henry GRATTAN: “Why Study Spanish?” CIII:381-383. Cites testimony 
of public officials, and business and professional men. 
Dunn, ARTHUR W.: “Exchange of Letters Aids Language Study.”’ CIII:574-575. 
Describes a system maintained by the Junior Red Cross. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Hunt, THeLma: “Overlapping in High School and College Again.” XIII:197—207. 
In certain courses (including French) grades indicate that students who have 
had the first year of the work in college do no better than students who have had 
the first year in the high school. 
KELLY, F. J.: “Relative Amounts of Time Required for Teaching Different College 
Courses.” XIII:273-283. Statistics include figures for foreign languages. 


MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM 
ApAMS, JOHN: “Backgrounds in Language Teaching” (abstract). XI:2:7-8. 
Atmosphere and background demand attention as well as vocabulary and 


grammar. 
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Donpo, Matuurin: “A Barbarian Wanders through the Field of Education.” 
X1:2:24-26. After a few words on the present craze for scientific measurement, 
discusses preparation of teachers and general culture. 

DuBrn, Ruopa: “Language Study and the Z Group.”” X1I:3:26-28. Describes a 
practical, easy course. 

Murray, Mary E.: “A Comparison of Vocabularies in French.” XI:1:22-24. A 
comparison of the vocabulary of texts used in the Los Angeles senior high 
schools with the Henmon list. 

SCHOMAKER, C. B.: “Schulreformen der Deutschen Republik.” X1:3:14-15. 
Remarks on laboring and middle class schools. 

Snow, WILLIAM S., and others: ‘“‘Report of the Committee on Modern Foreign 
Languages of the N. E. A. Commission on the Curriculum.” XI:2:9-11; A 
report of progress, pending results from the Modern Foreign Language Study. 

SPARKMAN, CoLLey F.: “Recent Tendencies in Modern Language Teaching.” 
X1:3:7-11. A review of methods down to the complete and eclectic methods; 
some modern tendencies. 

Topp, Joun W.: “Alleged Linguistic Incapacities.”. X1:1:5-8. In his preliminary 
survey the author is disposed to question the existence of real linguistic in- 
capacity. 

{There are many observations and short articles in the Quarterly Book Letters 
and the Correspondence and Communications of this periodical.] 


MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


BentTLEY, Loutse E.: “The Trodden Path—How far Afield?” X:365-—369. Success- 
ful use of collateral reading. 

Bonp, Orro F.: “Reading for Language Power.’ X:411-426, A presentation, 
with statistics, of the results of “early, voluntary reading.” 

BREAZEALE, Evizapetu: “France in Bronze.’ X:371-372. Medals as realia. 

BurrumM, Mary E.: “Galdés’s Usage with Regard to the Enclitic Pronoun.” 
X1:33-37. In Galdés, “the enclitic position of the pronoun is much more 
frequent and much broader in scope than seems to be suspected by the gram- 
marians. 

CuamBers, Guy C.: “Games for Modern Language Classes.’ X1I:93-97. Parlor 
games adapted for classroom use. 

CHURCHMAN, Putte H.: “Wanted: the graduate School of Teacher Training.” 
XI:1-11. A teacher should know his subject and be able to teach. Plans for the 
accomplishment of this double aim. 

Cor, Apa M., and Ropricuez-CasTeLLANo, Caripap: “Text Books for High 
School and Elementary College Spanish Classes.”’ X:467-476. ‘A classified list 
of books taken from the card catalogue of the Spanish department of Wellesley 
College. 

CoLeMAN, ALGERNON: “The first Year of the Modern Foreign Language Study.” 
X:389-399. A statement of policies adopted and of problems inviting solution. 

Deptev, S.: “Enseignement de la Composition Francaise—But et Méthode.” 
X1:85-88. Composition should be an aid to literary appreciation and compre- 
hension. 
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Eppy, HELEN M.: “‘The French Element in English.’’ X:271-280. Some 41% of 
the words in Thorndike’s The Teacher’s Word Book have come into English from 
French. Discussions and suggestions. 

Fievp, H. F.: “Teaching the French Subjunctive.”’ X1:150-169. ‘The purpose of 
this article is to suggest and illustrate a more consistently logical arrangement 
of material than is usually found in our many excellent compendious grammars.”’ 

FRANZ, Ev1zABETH: “Teaching French in the Grades.” X1I:178-179, Based on the 
child’s activities and experience. 

Garcia, Epvarpo C.: “The Administration of Modern Foreign Languages in 
City High Schools of the United States.’”” X1I:65-71. Proper regulation of 
modern language study is desirable; statistics. 

GREEN, ALEXANDER: “The Measurement of Modern Language Books.” X :259—269. 
Suggests a checking list on such matters as method, organization, presentation, 
adaptability, authorship, publishers, aids for using the book, mechanical con- 
struction; warns against a too mechanical “score card.” 

Peter: “On Inference in Reading.” XI:73-78. Collection and classi- 
fication of inference from data supplied by students. 

HAGBOLDT, PETER: “Making the Reading Effective.’’ XI:129-132. Various devices 
pronunciation, inference, grammar, vocabulary, translation, etc. 

HALLER, RALpu W.: “Informational Material in the Modern Languages Syllabus.” 
X1:170-177. Tentative material for one term of a syllabus of informational 
material now being worked out by a committee of New York teachers; methods 
of presentation. 

Harris, JULIAN: “How Can an American Student Best Profit by a Year in France?” 
X:401-409. Serious advice about life and study. 

Hess, Joun A.: “German Reading in Elementary Courses.”’ X:337-344. Discusses 
selection of reading matter, and treatment of the lesson with reference to pro- 
nunciation, translation, conversation, and grammar drill, especially on the verb. 

House, CAROLINE CARPENTER: “An Experiment Involving the Laboratory 
Method.” X:349-355. Describes method based on manipulation of cards. 

KeELLy, GLENN Mutrpun: “French Conversation Classes at White Plains.” X1:142- 
149. Organization and management, with a sketch syllabus; stresses good 
scholarship and practicality. 

KLENZE, CAMILLO von: “The Revolution in Contemporary Germanics.” X:289- 
297. The revolt against philological methods in the interests of philosophical, 
social, impressionistic, and other motifs. 

Knapp-Jones, WILLIs: “The Great Spanish Delusion.” X1I:133-138. The delusion 
is that Spanish is easy. 

Kueny, F. J.: “The meaning of the French Adjective Fruste.”’ X:209-219. The 
old definition ‘worn’ is not applicable to many cases; discussion of varied 
meanings. 

Kurz, Harry: “Reflections on Method.’ X:197-208. Stresses contact with living 
material of language and teaching character rather than devices; givesa practical 
list of means of contact with French and Spanish life. 

LEAVENWORTH, CLARENCE E.: ‘The Dictation Exercise—its Variations and Values.”’ 
X:483-490. Many suggestions for classroom use. 

LisTER, JOHN Tuomas: “The Status of Spanish in the State and Private Uni- 
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versities and Representative Colleges in the United States.” X:495-499. “This 
survey indicates that Spanish has become firmly established in the curricual 
of the most important institutions of higher education in our country.” 

Morcan, B. Q., and VAN Horne, Joun: “Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology in America for 1925.” X:453-465. 

Morcan, CHarvotre: “Vocabulary Analysis of a Second-Year Spanish Text.” 
X:427-430. The vocabulary of Azorin’s Confesiones de un Pequeno Filésofo is 
compared with recently published word lists. 

Mor ey, S. Griswotp, and Grecory, ANNrE Laurte: “Modern Aun and Adin.” 
X :323-336. The study, based on metrics, uses examples from many and varied 
sources. The authors find that, broadly speaking, Robles Dégano’s conclusions 
may be taken as a standard. They urge a phonetic study. 

PETTENGILL, R. W.: “Anent the Chicago M. L. T. List.’’ XI:13-16. A comparison 
with the Bierwirth list and with the vocabulary of Storm’s Psyche shows that 
“the list must remain subject to revision’’; however, it leads up to the reading of 
Psyche. 

ROBERT, OrMoND T.: “College Entrance Examinations in French.” XI:17-24. 
Criticizes traditional examination, based on much reading and shrewd guessing; 
suggests questions on reading content, word formation, definitions, tense usage, 
dictation, reproduction of narrative from hearing. 

ROWLAND, DursBIN: “The Use of Proverbs in Beginner’s Classes in the Modern 
Languages.”’ XI:89-91. Advantages of proverbs, with brief bibliography, 
ScHINZ, ALBERT: ‘The Problem of the One-Year Literature Survey Course Again 
(An Answer to Professor Maxwell A. Smith).” X:345-348. “.... reduce the 
scope of the course, and survey (for it will still be ‘surveying’) only such a period 

of time as you profitably can in one year.” 

SmitH, MAxwe .t A.: “Defense of the One-Year Survey Course in Literature.” 
X:281-288. Takes issue with Mr. Schinz to the extent of claiming that the one- 
year survey course is valuable in southern and middle western colleges. 

SPARKMAN, CoLLey F.: “The Value of Phonetics in Teaching a Modern Language.” 
X:227-235. Good pronunciation is possible, but not through mere imitation. 
It involves the changing of muscular habits of long standing. Students should 
not study phonetics, but should benefit by its application, mechanically pre- 
sented and preliminary to actual study of the language. 

STocKerR, Ciara: “A Further Study in French Tonetics.” [X:477-481. The speech 
tunes of protest. 

Younc, Cuartes E., and VAN DER BEkE, GrorceE E.: “An Experiment in Second- 
Year French.” XI:25-31. A specially trained section increased its relative 
achievement much more than the best of the regular sections. 


NEW YORK TIMES . 


Anon.: “Spanish Studies Here.” July 6, 1926, p. 20. Comment on Mr Doyle’s 
“Spanish Studies in the United States.” 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
CaBEEN, D. C.: “Cultural Values in Elementary French.” IV:69-74, Discusses 
the clash between materialism and culture; as a practical compromise names 
high grade romanticism; suggests titles of books to read. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE OF NOVEMBER 


19, 20, and 21, 1925. Edited and Compiled by the High School Visitor. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 1926. 
LanpRE, Louis: “The Teaching of Foreign Literature in the French Lycées.”’ 
113-115. Describes program and procedure. 

Macuan, HELEN W.: “The Value of a Year Abroad for a French Teacher.”’ 99-104. 
Stimulating effect of foreign contacts. 

Tuarp, James B.: “Placement Tests and Class Division at the University of 
Illinois.” 95-98. Describes experiments in testing and resectioning, which the 
author pronounces successful. 

WERNER, Etste ANN: “The Value of the French Club.”” 110-112. Significance of 
the French Club, with details of management. 

ZUSCHKE, WALTER: “Problems of Modern Language Teaching in German Schools.” 
104-110. Administration, methods, teacher training, etc. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 
OHIO STATE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Henmon, V. A. C.: “Achievement Tests in Modern Languages.” 167-174. Dis- 
cusses the building of tests which aim to substitute fact for opinion in matters 
of methodology. 
Henmon, V. A. C.: “The Modern Language Study and its Problems.’ 319-328. 
Statement and discussion of fundamental problems. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Anon.: April, 1926. Comment on Mr. Doyle’s “Spanish Studies in the United 
States.” 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

ALLEN, W. D.: “Latin via a Romance Language.” XXIII:434. Approves 
Mr. Doyle’s suggestion to test the plan. 

Doy Le, HENRY GraTTAN: Romance Languages as an Introduction to Latin.”’ 
XXIIT: 47-49. Quotes Benjamin Franklin, A. Marshall Elliott, and L. A. 
Wilkins, and suggests a thorough testing of theory. 

HELLER, Otto: “The Decline of Foreign Language Peaching.”” XXIV:405-410. 
A pessimistic strain as to present materialistic conditions is accompanied by a 
summons to teachers to attempt to restore rejected values to their former 
consideration. 

KiRKPATRICK, E. A.: “Further Revaluation of Language Studies Needed.” XXIII: 
814-815. Opposing in part Mr. Warshaw’s article, looks forward to a reorgan- 
ization of language teaching in the direction of the delimitation of content. 

Price, W. R.: “Romance Languages as an Introduction to Latin.” XXIII:208—209. 
Opposes Mr. Doyle’s suggestion. 

Price, WILLIAM R., THompson, H. G., and Ricuarps, E. B.: “Translation 
English.” XXIII:51-56. Tests show inability to write acceptable English 
translations of Latin or French. Authors suggest stress on clearness of thought 
before translation is attempted. 
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ScHWARTZ, HENRY Butcer: “The Foreign Language Schools of Hawaii.”” XXIII: 
98-104. Discusses chiefly the Japanese language schools. 

WarsuHaw, J.: “The Revaluation of Modern Language Study.”” XXIII:473-484. 
“... education with a purely vocational objective is suited only to systems 
of slavery.”” Sets forth benefits of modern language study. 

Anon.: “Foreign Language Study in New Jersey.”” XXIII:138-139, Figures show 
the increase in number of students from 1921 to 1925. 

Anon.: “Spanish Studies Here.””’ XXIV:81. Quotation from the New York Times 
on the vogue of Spanish studies, all based on Mr. Doyle’s pamphlet. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
Henry, D. R.: “A Statistical Comparison of the Student-Hour Costs of Instruction 
in Twenty-Two Chicago High Schools.”” XXXIV :365-371. French, German, 
and Spanish figure in the tables. 


THE VIRGINIA TEACHER 
SELLERS, B. Frances: ‘French in the High Schools of Virginia.” VII:263-266. 
Discusses status of French. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

“Course of Study for High Schools. French.” Baltimore City Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, 1926. 62 pp. 

Bonp, Otto F.: “Extensive Reading Report Blanks.” University of Chicago 
Press 1926. Forms for outside reading reports, with directions for use. 

BUCHANAN, MILTON A., CRAWFORD, J. P. W., and Kentston, Haywarp: ‘‘American 
Council Spanish Test.” Experimental Edition, H 10. Forms A and B each 
with Part I, pp. 1-8; Part II, pp. 1-6. American Council on Education. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1926. Vocabulary, grammar, silent reading, and 
composition tests on modern principles. 

BucHANAN, Mitton A., and Gocoio, Emrio: “American Council Italian Tests.” 
Experimental Edition I 10. Form A. Part I, pp. 1-8; Part II, pp. 1-6. American 
Council on Education, World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1926. Vocabulary, 
grammar, silent reading, and composition tests on modern principles. 

BuGBEE, Lucy M., and others: ‘“‘An Exploratory Course in General Language.” 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., Chicago, etc., 1926. XIV+258 pp. Presents 
material for a seventh or eighth grade background or try-out course, witha view 
to later work in English or foreign languages and to a reduction in mortality in 
foreign language study. 

CaLLcoTtT, FRANK: “Columbia Research Bureau Spanish Test.’’ World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1926. 12 pp. Alternative-answer vocabulary test, true- 
false comprehension test, and incomplete-translation grammar test. 

CLEMENT, JoHN A.: “Principles and Practices of Secondary Education.’ The 
Century Co., New York, 1925. XXII-+503 pp. Chapter XX, “Selection and 
Organization of Linguistic Materials of Instruction in the Junior-Senior High 
School.” Pp. 374-391, dealing chiefly with English, discuss a combined English- 
foreign language course and extended study of foreign language for a limited 
number of pupils. Other references passim. 
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Cosenza, Mario E.: “Fifth Annual Report” (of the President of the Italian 
Teachers’ Association). New York, 1926. A list of activities, and enroliment 
figures for schools and colleges. 

Counts, Greorce S.: “The Senior High School Curriculum.” Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, no. 29. The University of Chicago, 1926. XII+160 
pp. Statistics from fifteen cities. Extent and methods of foreign language 
study treated on pp. 45-57 and passim. Author states need of considerable 
study and reorganization of present practices. 

Dovuctass, Hatt R.: “Modern Methods in High School Teaching.” Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, etc., 1926. XX-+544 pp. Brief incidental references to 
foreign languages—field trips (p. 224), projects (pp. 335-6), quantity and 
quality grading (pp. 471-473). 

Doyte, Henry Grattan: “Spanish Studies in the United States.” Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1926. 13 pp. A reprint from the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union for March, 1926, in turn reprinted, with revisions, from the 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies. Summarizes conditions of scholarship, teaching, 
enrollment. 

Foster, CHARLES R.: “Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School.”’ Johnson 
Publishing Co., Richmond, 1925. XVI+222 pp. A brief discussion of foreign 
language clubs (p. 46). 

GRAHAM, W. Patton: “Organization of a French Department.” Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York, 1926, 5 pp. A plan whereby all instruction is given by men 
of professorial rank, aided by student readers. 

HEADLEY, LEAL A.: “How to Study in College.”” New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1926. Beginning language study “does not properly belong in college at all” 
(p. 229, footnote). 

Henmon, V. A. C., and CoLeMAN, ALGERNON: “American Council (Alpha) French 
Test.” Forms A and B, each with Part I, pp. 1-8; Part II, pp. 1-6. American 
Council on Education. Issued by the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
1925-1926. Vocabulary, grammar, silent reading, and composition tests on 
modern principles. 

Henmon, V. A. C., Morcan, B. Q., and Purmy, C. M.: “American Council German 
Test.’ Experimental Edition G 10 and 11. Forms A and B, each with Part I, 
pp. 1-8; Part II, pp. 1-8. American Council on Education. Issued by the World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1925-1926. Vocabulary, grammar, silent read- 

*ing, and composition tests on modern principles. 

LUQUIENS, FREDERICK Buiss: “Irreducible Minimum of Spanish Grammar.” 
New Haven, John J. Corbett Press, 1926. VIII+11 pp. “.... all the grammar 
that must be memorized in order to talk Spanish”’; with discussion and directions. 

Méras, A. A., Rota, SUZANNE, and Woop, BEN D.: “‘Columbia Research Bureau 
French Test.”” World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1926. Alternative- 
answer vocabulary test, true-false comprehension test, and incomplete-transla- 
tion grammar test; manual of directions, separately paged. 

Morrison, Henry C.: “The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School.”’ The 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. VIII+661 pp. Chapter XXIV on the 
‘“‘Language Arts” (pp. 436-452) discusses subjects of the appreciation type, as 
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distinguished from the science type. Chapter XXV (pp. 455-477) deal with 
“Technique in Foreign Languages.” 

Purin, C. M., and Woop, Ben D.: “Columbia Research Bureau German Test.” 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1926. 12 pp. Alternative-answer vo- 
cabulary test, true-false comprehension test, and incomplete-translation 
grammar test. Contains also, separately paged, manual of directions, class 
record, and key. 

SPARKMAN, COLLEY F.: “Games for Spanish Clubs.” Instituto de las Espafiias, New 
York, 1926. A list of games with directions and extensive bibliography. 

Terry, Paut W.: “Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High School.” 
Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1926. 122 pp. French and Spanish clubs appear 
in the tables on pp. 24 and 28. 

Warp, C. F.: “Minimum French Vocabulary Test Book.’”’ The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1926. VIII+171 pp. A list of the 2,000 commonest words based on 
some standard counts, with checking devices for students’ use as a progressive 
record and as a review. 

Joun VAN Horne 


University of Illinois 
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THE EFFECT ON ACHIEVEMENT OF METHOD USED 


"THE following is the result of an experiment conducted at 

the University of Michigan, during the school year 1925-26, 
in connection with the Modern Language Study. The problem 
was “The Effect on Achievement of the Method Used”’; the lan- 
guage chosen was French; the subjects were boys and girls of 
college age. We thought that, if several beginning classes were 
given nearly identical conditions as to teacher, hour, size of class, 
and so forth, and some taught by one method, others by another, 
the difference in skill and values obtained at the end of one year 
(or so) could be ascribed largely to the difference in method. 
The methods chosen were the pure Direct Method and the 
Grammar-Translation Method. It would have been more prac- 
tical, for the utilization of corollary results, to experiment with 
the ‘‘Modified Direct Method” rather than with the Direct 
Method pure and simple, since a priori it is the only one that 
can reasonably claim a plac~"' the American schools. But this 
method is too indefinite for thv purpose of study or experiment. 
It has a clear meaning to the few who are familiar with modern 
language methodology and try to adapt the best phases of the 
Direct Method to the special needs of American schools, but it 
means nothing to all the others since to them it means everything. 
In text-books it shields all kinds of exercises that sometimes work 
in harmony but often neutralize one another, as when they ap- 
peal, in the same breath, to reasoning plus reflection and to sub- 
conscious assimilation. The “Modified Direct Method” was also 
discarded because a particular form of it is now in use at our 
University. We thought that the chances for an accurate and 
objective experiment would be much greater if the instructors 
in charge had nothing to prove. In fact, they were equally op- 
posed to both of these methods: to the Grammar-Translation 
Method, because they had tried it for many years; to the pure 
Direct Method on grounds which were only theoretical but which 
seemed to them very convincing. 

The experiment was carried on in two groups of two classes 
each. One instructor—equally competent to handle both meth- 
ods—conducted two classes: one by the Direct Method, the other 
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by the Grammar-Translation Method; the other two classes were 
given to two instructors ranked as of equal ability, to be conducted 
by the method for which they were best fitted. 

To avoid any possible confusion, it might perhaps be useful 
to characterize briefly the two methods which were the object 
of our experiment, since the names Direct Method and Grammar- 
Translation Method do not convey a clear meaning to all American 
teachers. As a result of the perfectly natural desire on the part 
of authors and publishers to reach out as far as possible to the’ 
right (Grammar-Translation Method) and to the left (Direct 
Method), the boundaries between these two methods are more 
and more obliterated, and their basic differences obscured. 

We understand the fundamental principles of the two methods 
to be as follows: 


I. Direct METHOD 


1. ‘Inasmuch as man, for thousands of years, has received 
all his language impressions through the ear, and has transmitted 
them through the mouth, there ex*' > a definite mental apparatus 
for the acquisition of language, « .1 it is obviously the part of 
wisdom to appeal to the ear and to the mouth before appealing to 
the eye and to the hand.’’* 

2. The ability to use language in any form presupposes the 
establishment of sets of habits which are different for every lan- 
guage, and which therefore cannot be well established except 
through much practice in the language that one tries to master. 
The interference of a different set of habits, especially a stronger 
one, as in the case of the mother tengue, will neutralize the effort. 

3. Reflection and conscious memory are necessary, since 
language with the modern man i» no longer used for immediate 
needs only. However, they interfere with the formation of habits, 
and therefore should not be resorted to except as an initial im- 
pulse or for the acquisition of such phenomena of language as 
cannot be mastered through practice, and should be reduced 
to a minimum during the first staxes. 

In trying to achieve the mair «bjective, that is, the establish- 
ment of correct habits, under the frtificial conditions of the class- 
room, it is necessary: “t 

*Professor A. G. Bovée. : 
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(a) To teach accurate pronunciation from the very beginning, 
so as to have at the earliest possible moment the full use of the 
two main organs of speech: the ear and the tongue. 

(b) To make the text—which naturally should be well 
adapted for that purpose—the center of instruction. 

(c) To reduce the use of the mother tongue to a minimum 
and if possible to bar it entirely in the initial stages, when the new 
habits have not had time to form. 

(d) That during the same stages, grammar should be entirely 
incidental, and then presented inductively. Whenever possible, 
it should be acquired by use rather than by rule. 

(e) That, of course, no oral or written translation into the 
foreign language should be called for, except perhaps in the latest 
stages, after the student has had ample opportunity to acquire 
language through direct-method devices. 


II. GRAMMAR-TRANSLATION METHOD 


The reasoning of the partisans of the Grammar-Translation 
Method can be summarized as follows: An accurate knowledge of 
a foreign language must be based on classified facts. Grammar 
classifies language facts. Language is composed of words and 
sentences. Everybody knows that words can be learned, while 
sentences, in the case of certain languages, are formed according 
to certain laws that can also be learned. Consequently, if the 
gradual accumulation of vocabulary is accompanied by rules of 
grammar, the latter will hold the former together. The training 
of the ear and of the vocal organs is a waste of time, since few 
of our students can acquire, in school, a speaking knowledge, and 
still fewer will ever have the opportunity to use such knowledge. 

As a practical application of these principles, the student 
is first put through a first year book, called Grammar. He studies 
lists of disconnected words, memorizes a volume of paradigms, 
rules and exceptions, and then, with the help of these rules and 
words, he translates disconnected sentences from the native 
tongue into the foreign tongue and vice versa. Only when he has 
thoroughly mastered the book is he allowed to read, but to read 
means in such classes to translate. A great deal of the student's 
attention is again diverted towards grammatical phenomena. 
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Written translation into the foreigi language, improperly called 
composition, is practiced throughedit the course. 

In order that the reader may pint out possible short-comings 
in the procedure we have followed, and then perhaps repeat the 
experiment under similar or more: favorable conditions, I shall 
retrace briefly all that was done. 

We started out the several rfisses with the principles I 
have just outlined and did everytfing in our power to remain 
true to them throughout. However, while the conduct of the 
direct method classes was strictly l,mited to direct method devices, 
the grammar method classes were. given the benefit of all the 
devices that are not incompatible with the principles of the gram- 
mar method and in which its most devoted servants see no harm. 
Namely: we taught the students how to pronounce, and gave them 
some practice in reading aloud an¢!:in listening to spoken French. 
We did this because we did not tlimk that the possible good that 
may come out of our experiment would justify the certain handi- 
capping of a half hundred young men and women which in our 
opinion would follow a strict application of the G. T. method. 

The first difficulty we encouritered in our adventure was to 
find a suitable book for the direct method classes. While there 
are on the market a half dozen books which claim to be direct 
method, a close scrutiny soon revealed the fact that they are not. 
They all make use of indirect procedures, such as teaching formal 
grammar (and not even always in French), calling for English- 
French translation drill, and providing the book with a French- 
English vocabulary. A French-English vocabulary in the hands 
of the students is not only a permanent temptation to violate 
one of the basic principles of the direct method in home-study, 
but it is also harmful to good attention in class as well as to regular 
attendance. It seems reasonably clear that there is much less 
stimulus for a student to be attentive and regular if he thinks 
that he can do without the teacher’s help, and it is against the 
principles of the method for him to make use of such a vocabulary. 
We finally settled upon a book whose author is a well known pro- 
tagonist of the pure Direct Method. It is far from being perfect. 
It lacks system and thoroughness, is built on a vocabulary which 
is not always in accord with one of the best principles of the 
Direct Method, but it comes nearest to what we were seeking. 
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It has, of course, the inescapable French-English vocabulary, and 
we had to use much care in keeping the students from using it. 
I think that, on the whole, we succeeded fairly well, and the 
method we used was the pure direct method. In class we have 
been fortunate enough to get along without English at all, and 
with only that minimum of grammar which is provided by the 
author of the book, in French. Not a single sentence has been 
translated from English into French, and only a few from French 
into English by individual students, and these few only as a means 
of control. As for home study, we tried to make the student in- 
dependent of the vocabulary by previously explaining in class 
every part of the lesson. 

It will probably do no harm to state here that what we were 
trying to find out is not which method will yield a little more 
of the “practical” or what might be called decorative French. 
The ability to buy a ticket or even to order a meal in broken 
French, or to speak French where English is perfectly well under- 
stood, has just as little attraction for us as for any thoughtful 
teacher. Besides, there is no need to indulge in any experiments 
in order to prove that for this purpose the direct method is the 
more correct one. What we wished to help to find out is which 
method will, in the first stages of language study, lay the more 
solid foundation for the student’s ultimate acquisition of the 
language in its four-fold aspect, but particularly for his ability 
to read it intelligently, with interest and enjoyment. We wanted 
to know also which method will better and more quickly dispose 
of the main difficulties that confront the foreigner, and thus put 
him in an advantageous strategic position for the further suc- 
cessful pursuit of the subject. 

At the outset, our experience in the direct method classes was 
nothing less than enjoyable and encouraging. In class, it was 
rather an easy matter to hold the students’ attention and to 
convey to them all the facts that it is possible to impart in one 
hour. We had the students’ spontaneous response and whole- 
hearted codperation. The difficulty was to get them to study at 
home—a difficulty which we found insuperable. For nearly half 
a semester the codperation that is supposed to come from this 
quarter, and without which we can hardly accomplish anything 
worth while, was nearly absent. 
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This lack of home study was due to two very natural causes, 
for which the writer as yet knows no remedy. 

1. Since the direct method does not admit of the use of a 
foreign-native vocabulary, every part of the lesson must neces- 
sarily be explained in class. This is also essential in order to give 
the students practice in hearing French. But after this is done, the 
student gets the impression that he knows it all, and consequently 
does not study at all or studies very little. The constant insistence 
of the teacher upon the fact that ability to recognize a text is far 
removed from that of reproducing it, and that retention and as- 
similation require much repetition, was, in our case, of no avail. 
Perhaps it would have been a good plan to have the students 
copy each text at home several times, but we hesitated to have 
recourse to such a procedure, because it is not the usual practice 
of the direct methodists and because it would have meant a dis- 
proportionate amount of drudgery ‘o the instructors in charge. 
At the end of the first three weeks an investigation was made as 
to the amount of time given to home study, and it was found out 
that it was on the average about 35 minutes. (According to our 
standards, it is supposed to be about two hours). The only thing 
that might have remedied the situation somewhat would have 
been much and frequent recitation, but for this there was no time. 
Drill in pronunciation and the explanation of the daily lesson used 
to take us, at that stage of instruction, between 40 and 45 minutes. 

2. Everybody agrees that students should not be asked to 
acquire familiarity with language without knowing how to pro- 
nounce it; otherwise they will learn mistakes that will be hard to 
eradicate. But since in the beginning this is true for only small 
portions of the language, the assignments are necessarily very small. 

Thus, during the first six weeks or so, the direct method classes 
learned very little, indeed, and were, apparently at least, much 
behind the grammar method classes which, from the very first 
day, made steady progress. But soon the dynamic virtues of the 
direct method began to work in favor of its erstwhile victims. 
At the end of the semester, if our measurements of achievement 
were correct, the direct method classes not only caught up with 
the others but actually left them behind. 

The problem of making up a final examination that would be 
objective, would touch upon all the aspects of language, would be 
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fair to both classes, and would present a basis for comparison was 
not an easy one. This is what we did. The examination was com- 
posed of three main parts: I. Vocabulary (percentage allowed, 30) ; 
II. oral work (30); III. written reproduction of language (40). 
The first two items had the following subdivisions: I. a) passive, 
or French to English vocabulary; b) active, or English to French 
vocabulary; II. a) reading aloud; b) oral answers to questions; 
c) understanding of spoken French. The tests in reading aloud and 
in oral answers to questions were given individually to each student 
by the same instructor during the last week of class. This took 
much time but did not involve any other difficulty. On the con- 
trary, the measurement of the student’s ability to reproduce 
language in writing presented quite a serious problem. A grammar 
method student supposedly reproduces language with the help 
of conscious memory and reasoning; the direct method student, 
on the other hand, mainly falls back upon subconscious memory 
and intuition. A common test would necessarily be unfair either to 
one group or to the other. How then devise two tests that would 
be very nearly of the same difficulty, of the same length, entirely 
different in nature and still offering a fair basis for comparison? 
We attacked the problem in the following way: the grammar 
method classes were asked to translate into French 35 short 
English sentences, and the others to write four or five lines of 
their own invention on each of ten given subjects. The English 
sentences were quite simple, did not involve either a difficult 
vocabulary or many or complicated rules of grammar. The ten 
subjects were selected out of those treated in the book the class 
had just studied. All the compositions and themes were cor- 
rected by the same instructor, and exactly the same objective 
standard of measurement applied to all. The same is true for 
every other part of the examination. 
The tabulation of the results gave the following figures: 

In favor of the direct method classes: 

Passive vocabulary 0.7 

Active vocabulary 3.7 

Written reproduction of language 4.4 

Reading aloud 0.2 

Oral answers to questions 2.3 


In favor of the grammar method: 
Understanding of spoken French 0.6 
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That is, the direct method classes were superior to their 
rivals on every point except one, and this point was the very 
one on which we expected them to beat their rivals. This was 
baffling, but we soon discovered that the conditions under which 
this particular test was given had left much to chance. 


Were it possible to give at least one more full semester en- 
tirely to the assimilation and reproduction of language, and 
postpone reading to a later period, it is a safe guess that, at the 
end of the year, the direct method classes would have achieved 
infinitely better results than the others. The exercises that would 
have been used in the Grammar-Translation classes, namely: 
formal composition, conjugation of irregular verbs, memorizing 
of rules and paradigms, and similar highly stimulating devices, 
are no match to the direct absorption of language through the 
intensive study of appropriate texts, hearing, and some speaking. 
Already the written and oral compositions of the direct method 
students had a distinct touch of spontaneity and of real French, 
such as Grammar-Translation classes never achieve. Also, these 
achievements, having been acquired through the assimilative 
powers, were of greater permanent value, that is of longer dura- 
tion, than those of the other classes who carried it all in their 
conscious memory. 

But such a course is not within the means of classes, most of 
whose members do not continue beyond the second year. It 
would have jeopardized the students’ ability to acquire a good 
reading knowledge. This seems reasonably clear. Since the in- 
tensive study of language in its threefold aspect would have to be 
kept up, all we could possibly have read in the remaining one year, 
in a four period a week course, would have been about five hundred 
pages, an amount entirely insufficient for the acquisition of an 
intelligent reading knowledge. It is even doubtful whether we 
could read that much, since second year students are yet unable 
to use an all-French dictionary, consequently most of the reading 
would have to be done in class at a very slow rate. 

In fact, this lengthy argument in favor of early reading is 
quite superfluous. Everybody agrees that, given the conditions 
under which we are working in America, reading should begin 
as early as possible, certainly not later than in the beginning of 
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the second semester. It must also be stated that the reader we 
used in the second semester is of the very nature that is rightly 
recommended by the direct method. It is not a literary master- 
piece, and is not made up of baby stories. It is written in easy 
but idiomatic style and deals with French life, history, and customs. 

This new addition to our program of studies started the scales 
moving in the opposite direction, and it soon became evident 
that the Direct Method classes were fighting a lost battle. 

The Grammar-Translation classes, with the theoretical knowl- 
edge of grammar they had acquired during the first semester, and 
with a French-English vocabulary at their disposal, could read 
at home many pages which had not previously been explained 
in class. On the other hand, the Direct Method classes, which 
were not yet familiar with most of the principles of grammar, and 
consequently could not establish the relationship of words, and, 
besides, were not allowed to use a dictionary, could only read 
over at home what had been read and explained in class:—a distinct 
loss in the amount of home reading. Another loss took place 
in the classroom. In the Grammar-Translation classes, where we 
followed our usual practice of using ‘‘as much French as possible 
and as much English as necessary,” it was possible to read about 
twice as much as in the Direct Method classes, where many more 
things had to be explained and all the explanations had to be given 
in French. Especially costly in time were the recitations of the 
Direct Method classes. In intensive reading we are not satisfied with 
a superficial knowledge of the text read, nor with a general idea 
of the subject matter. To us, such knowledge is not only useless 
but often harmful. ‘‘Un demi-savant est pire qu’un ignorant.”’ 
The student must understand exactly, and must prove to the 
instructor’s satisfaction that he did. But for a first year student 
to explain in French the meaning of difficult words, constructions, 
and passages is a hopeless task, and at best takes a disproportionate 
amount of time. Then, lengthy explanations and still longer re- 
citations left little or no time at all for the other exercises that 
usually go with the reading lesson. The work with the text-book 
went on normally, but having been reduced to two recitations a 
week could not accomplish much. This brought about a lowering 
of the morale of the students, which, in its turn, affected the morale 
of the instructors. To remedy somewhat the situation without 
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giving up the experiment, we replaced the Direct Method text- 
book, in which rather long texts are accompanied by only few 
principles of grammar and few exercises, by another in which these 
three parts are in a more even proportion. This was somewhat 
against the spirit of the pure direct method, but it still was pure 
direct method. However, the school-year was too advanced to 
allow of an appreciable difference in achievement. The cause of 
the pure Direct Method was lost. 

The final examination was common to the four classes, and 
was composed of the following parts: 


1. Oral comprehension test. 
2. American Council F Tests. .... 25 credits. 
3. Written translation into French of ten English sentences.... 10 credits. 
4. Written answers, in French, of ten questions winnie in 

5. Written translation into » five passages, 

from six to eight lines long, drawn from the common reader. 26 credits. 
6. Direct comprehension test of the type of Coleman’s tests. 

Seven questions. ..... 14 credits. 


The tabulation of the gave 
Direct Method Classes 


1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 

I 9.6 12.3 4.2 5.2 22 12 65.3 
II 9.8 12.4 3.3 6.5 19.9 11.8 63.8 

Average 9.7 12.35 3.30 5.85 20.95 11.9 64.5 
Grammar Translation Classes 
I 8.8 18 6.8 6.9 23.3 12.4 76.3 
If 18.1 7.4 23.9 12 75.7 

Average 8.25 18.05 (x 6.95 23.6 12.2 76 
Difference in favor of the 

Grammar-Translation 

Classes 5.4 3.35 2.65 0.3 14:5 


Difference in favor 
of the Direct 
Method Classes 1.45 


Unless it is found that either the premises or the conduct of 
our experiment were faulty, it proves the following: 

1. Method has an effect on achievement, since (a) two in- 
structors of equal ability, working under exactly the same con- 
ditions, but using different methods, achieved different results; 
(b) One instructor, equally qualified to use each of two methods, 
and working under exactly the same conditions, achieved different 
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results according to the method used; (c) Two groups of two men 
each using the same method achieved essentially the same results. 
2. The pure Direct Method cannot successfully be used in 
a two-year course, unless we wilfully sacrifice the most important 
aspect of language—an intelligent reading knowledge. 
M. S. PARGMENT 


University of Michigan 


TRANSLATION FROM FRENCH INTO ENGLISH 
BY THE A B C METHOD 


HAT does it mean when a pupil says he has spent two or 

three hours on an assignment, yet is unable to give a correct 
interpretation to any passage in that lesson? Probably one of 
two things: either he is not telling the truth or he does not know 
how to study, usually the latter. We find this state of affairs a 
regular occurrence when the assignment calls for a translation from 
the French text into English. Since English is a foreign language 
to many of our students, such an assignment is frequently ne- 
cessary, and the results obtained therefrom, even in the upper 
grades, are often appalling. They write nonsense chiefly because 
they do not understand the French, but partly because they are 
pursuing a wrong method. 

How can we teach our pupils to write sense instead of non- 
sense, to do away with word-for-word translations, to translate into 
good, idiomatic English? 

Obviously, first of all we must encourage them to perfect their 
English. Reading the works of reputable authors, reading every 
day a good newspaper, listening to good lectures, consulting the 
dictionary frequently, all these are means conducive to that end. 
It is needless to dwell on this phase of the problem, since our 
English teachers have naturally made it their own; but they would 
certainly welcome our efforts in this direction, and our pupils 
can only profit by the insistence upon a higher standard. 

In the second place, we must insist upon the principle: 
“Thoughts not Words.” In translating as well as in all writing, 
one must have something to say before he can say it. A clear 
idea is necessary to a clear expression. Suppose we stop a student 
when he begins to fumble and to utter gibberish in the name of 
English; ask him to drop ‘t#s book and give the idea he is trying 
to put across. Ten to on¥he has none! Why? Because he was 
translating words, not thcughts. 

To remedy this condition, I have used with success what I 
call the “A B C Method”’ of translation: 


A. The French sentence read in French. 
B. “Frenchy” English (word-for-word). 
C. Idiomatic English. 
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Only when the sentence is easy will process A suggest the 
meaning to our average students, thus doing away with process B. 
If, however, the sentence is at all hard or complicated, process B 
is absolutely necessary before process C can be satisfactorily 
performed. 

Let an example show how it works out in actual practice: 

A. “Songez seulement 4 vous mettre dans l'esprit de mon pére.”” (L’Avare) 

B. Think only to put yourself into the spirit (mind, soul, point of view, etc.) 

of my father. 

C. Think only of getting on the right side of my father, (or, into my father’s 

good graces.) 

If a student will take the trouble, when preparing his lesson 
to go through process B, then to pause a moment and think what 
that means in connection with the context, he will usually succeed 
in process C, if he has at his disposal the proper English in which 
to express his idea. ‘“‘Aye, there’s the rub.” 

While there is nothing new or revolutionary in this, and while 
many modern language teachers will agree that the beginner in 
French must first translate words, then combine into thoughts, the 
point is often given insufficient emphasis, and pupils are allowed 
to flounder along with mere words. This will be evident to anyone 
who has listened to the puerile attempts of many a high school 
pupil to produce an accurate and intelligible translation. If we 
can make the student realize that he is expected to perform three 
distinct operations, A, B, and C; that his lesson is not well pre- 
pared if he has merely performed process A and B; that he cannot 
expect commendation if his English, though beautifully worded, 
is so free as to be in accurate, due to the omission of process B; if we 
let him understand just what is wanted (C) and the exact method 
of getting it (A+B+C)—then may we look for results. 

Naturally, process B should be done outside of the class, unless 
called for especially as a means of justifying process C. It is true 
that the ordinary classroom translation seldom gets far beyond 
the B stage, but to inflict nothing but B upon a class supposedly 
seeking the beauty and charm of French literature is unpardonable. 

Let me give another example of the way we used this A B C 
method recentlyasanaid intranslatinganother passagefrom L’ Avare: 


A. “Et que nous servira d’avoir du bien s’il ne nous vient que dans le temps 
que nous ne serons plus dans le bel Age d’en jouir?”’ 
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Several pupils said, ‘I can’t get that part,’’ before I put the 
question, “Did you try it by the A B C process?”’ No, they had 
been in a hurry and just naturally hadn’t! So we all worked it 
out in class together with this result: 


B. And what will (it) serve us to have (of) wealth (property, goods,) if it 
comes to us only in the time that we will be no longer in the fine age to enjoy (of) it? 


Process C was then given me by one of the boys who “‘couldn’t”’: 


C. What good will it de us to have wealth if it comes to us only at a time 
when we are no longer at the rif:lit age to enjoy it? 


Again, the A B C Method calls for attention to punctuation 
marks. ‘‘A comma ts a pause” is another one of our A B C slogans. 
We have decided that we must pay to a comma the same respect 
that a musician does to 4 rest in music. Now if the chief purpose 
of commas and semicolons is to divide long sentences into thought 
units, they should be used as stopping places for the transition 
from B to C, a step which in a long sentence may be decidedly 
difficult. It is easy to get the idea expressed in a single clause or 
phrase; it is more confusing to seek the train of thought in a string 
of forty to fifty separately translated ‘‘B” words. So a sentence 
which, though long, has plenty of commas, should be hailed with 
delight by a student who is endeavoring to work out a translation 
lesson. The following sentence from Pécheur d’Islande con- 
fronted us recently anil was conquered by the “A B C Comma” 
method: 


“Il éclairait pourtant; mais on edt dit qu'il n’était pas du tout loin; il semblait 
qu’en allant, avec un navii®, seulement jusqu’au bout de l’horizon, on edt ren- 
contré la ce gros ballon triste, flottant dans l’air, 4 quelques métres au-dessus 
des eaux.” 


Is not such a passage,a challenge to one’s powers of observation 
as well as to his powtrs of thought? 

We are all aware of the special difficulty involved in the trans- 
lation of French idionis into equally idiomatic English. Now a 
literal or “‘B” translation of idioms partially obviates this diffi- 
culty. A pupil will recite mechanically that en vouloir @ means 
to have a grudge against, but when asked to translate each word 
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in the idiom so as to make it clearer how it came to get this 
idiomatic meaning, and to make it easier to recall after rote 
memorizing has failed, he is stumped. Have him notice then 
that en vouloir @ means to wish something (of it) to somebody 
(obviously something unpleasant) and he will readily understand 
how the idiomatic “‘grudge”’ etc. has developed. In like manner 
we work out such idioms as se servir de, tenir a, venir de, faire cas de, 
se mettre en branle etc., until we have made quite a success of the 
“A BC Idiom” method. 

Furthermore, in translating from English into French the 
A BC method is equally helpful. We call this the “C B A” 
process, or, as our mathematicians say, the converse of the 
““A B C”’ process. A simple example will suffice: 


C. He begins to work. 
B. He puts himself to work (working). 
A. Ilse met a travailler. 


Retracing the steps in the A B C order serves as a check, to borrow 
another phrase from the mathematics department. 

By way of tabloid conclusion, let it be emphasized again that 
the A B C method divides translating into three distinct steps: 
the A reading, the B translation (word-for-word), and the C or 
final idiomatic English version. The student must be made to 
realize that process B must precede process C, but that only C 
is to be presented in class or in written exercise unless B is specifi- 
cally demanded to justify the C phrasing used. This method, 
applied to separate idiomatic phrases as well as to complete 
sentences, and made simpler in long sentences by heeding the 
division into thought units as indicated by the punctuation of the 
passage, makes for a clearer and more intelligent understanding 
of the translation, not only from French into English but also 
from English into French. 

To repeat, the underlying idea is not a new one. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this simple phraseology, this cataloguing of our old transla- 
tion ideas into A B and C steps will aid in producing the kind of 
French mastery we are all striving to obtain. 

MABEL CORNELIA DAGGETT 

Boys’ High School, 

Brooklyn,'N.Y. 


TWO TYPES OF OBJECTIVE TESTS IN SPANISH 
HEN persons engage in the teaching of foreign languages 
and become at all interested in their work, they at once seek 

a way to estimate the progress of their pupils and to predict their 
success. Not only must teachers know the status of their pupils, 
but they must also convey something of this information to the 
pupils themselves and to their parents. The Modern Foreign 
/ mmguage Study' suggests that to determine accurately a fairly 
complete profile of a pupil’s achievement in the study of a foreign 
language is a complex matter. Unfortunately, there is now 
available very little material in the various testing fields which 
they mention. Standardized tests prepared by investigators for 
the Modern Foreign Language Study and by other persons are to 
be available shortly for the use of teachers, but there is still another 
need in the field of measurement of achievement, the classroom 
examination. It seems apparent that for some time to come a suf- 
ficient number of duplicate forms of the various standardized tests 
will not be available so that this type of test will replace the class- 
room examination prepared by the teacher for use in her own 
classes. 

The writers wish to suggest two types of unstandardized, 
objective tests, wholly in Spanish, as a contribution to the gather- 
ing material in the field. The primary purpose of these tests is to 
illustrate how such tests may be constructed for use in regular 
classroom activities. Each test is intended to help determine 
the knowledge that a pupil has of some particular subject matter. 
It is important to remember that this illustrative material is not 
intended for standardized achievement tests. 

The advantages of the unstandardized objective test may be 
summarized briefly as follows. When the tests are prepared by the 
teacher and mimeographed for presentation to the pupil, they offer 
a great economy of time in giving and scoring the examination. 
The pupil must have an exact knowledge of the subject matter 
of the course which is covered in the test. The teacher is able to 
justify her marks, if necessary, much more readily when the scoring 
in objective than when it is subjective as it usually is with the old 


1 Measurement of Ability in the Foreign Languages. Bulletin 1. New York 
City: Modern Foreign Language Study, 561 West 116th Street. 
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type essay test. It is possible to determine the exact difficulty of 
each item of the test by simple statistical calculation and to 
distribute marks in terms of scores in a way which will be described 
later in this article. There are, perhaps, other advantages than 
those which are mentioned here. 

There are certain obvious weaknesses in these two tests, as 
there are in most tests prepared under stress of classroom demands 
for use in practical schoolroom situations. In the first place, only a 
portion of both tests is given in this article. The vocabulary 
test includes fifty items, and the silent reading test twelve para- 
graphs. The vocabulary test is open to criticism on the ground 
that it tests the pupil’s ability to read and to understand the 
printed language as well as his range of vocabulary. It would be 
difficult to devise equivalent, unstandardized tests to measure 
growth at successive stages in the abilities which are tested. The 
test is probably too easy for use in classes in Spanish beyond the 
first year of instruction. 

The silent reading test follows. 


Directions: On the following pages is a test for the purpose of measuring 
your ability to read Spanish silently. It consists of five short paragraphs. At the 
end of each are five statements, only one of which is true. You are first to read the 
paragraph and the five statements below it as quickly and as accurately as possible 
Then you are to show that you understand the passage by placing an X before 
the true statement. 

1. El amigo de Juan da lecciones de espanol y francés. Ensefia estos idiomas 
en un gran colegio de la ciudad. 

___Juan da lecciones de espajiol y francés. 

____El amigo de Juan estudia el espafol y el francés. 

____Juan estudia idiomas en el colegio. 

___E] amigo ensejia especialmente el espafiol. 

____F] amigo de Juan es profesor. 

2. Juan no trabaja nunca, ni quiere trabajar. En la escuela no hace nada, ni en 
casa tampoco. Solo quiere comer y dormir. 

—__Juan quiere trabajar. 

—__Juan no quiere comer ni dormir. 

—___Juan no quiere hacer nada. 

Juan hace mucho en casa. 

____Juan trabaja en la escuela, 

3. Todas las luces de la calle estaban encendidas, pero las de las casas apagadas; 
porque eran ya las doce, y la mayor parte de la gente se habia acostado. 


—__—Era medianoche. 
____Las luces de la calle estaban apagadas. 
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Todas las luces de las casas estaban encendidas. 
La mayor parte de la gente no se habia acostado. 


____La mayor parte de la gente estaba en la calle. 

4. ;Podrfa comerme una res exclamé Carlos! ¢Por qué no sirven la comida? 
; Me moriré, si no me dan de comer pronto! 

Carlos tenia hambre. 

Carlos estaba comiendo. 

La comida estaba en la mesa. 
Carlos habia comido. 

Carlos querfa una res. 

5. Pepe es discfpulo de primer ajo en la escuela pablica. Es un alumno de seis 
anos, pequeno para su edad. 

____Pepe es alumna. 

__Pepe es grande para su edad. 
_La escuela piblica es pequefa. 

____Pepe tiene seis afios. 

____Pepe es discipulo de tercer 

The vocabulary test involves the completion of a single sentence 
with one of five words chosen from a list immediately following 
the sentence. It is given entirely in Spanish. The test follows. 

Directions: On the following pages is a completion test for the purpose of 
measuring your Spanish vocabulary. It consists of 20 sentences. In each a word 
has been left out. The word omitted is found in a series of five words given below 
each sentence. You are to show that you know what has been left out by underlining 
the one word in the series that completes the sentence. 


1. Hay veinticuatro________en un dfa. 

anos segundos meses horas minutos 
2. es un animal. 

perro. alma mozo viaje trabajo 
3. Lo contrario de negro 

amarillo blanco azul verde rojo 
4. Lo contrario de nino es________. 

muchacha nino vieja hombre sefor 
S es una parte del cuerpo. 


creer brazo  cuidado fuego favor 
6. Lo contrario de hombre es______. 

caballero senor nino julio mujer 
7. Mi_______es la hermana de mi madre. 

padre abuela tia hija prima 
8. Se prepara la comida en la______. 

alcoba cocina cama silla sala 
9. Si hoy es lunes, mafana es______.. 

domingo sdbado martes miércoles jueves 
10. Un— ____es un sitio. 

gusto lugar momento modo _ 
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li. Comensar. 

llevar empezar buscar contar dejar 
12. Encontrar es i 

hallar llorar jugar pasar tratar 


_ 
ganar dirigir encerrar desear  faltar 
14. mandar. 


gritar enviar importar levantar  matar 
15. Lo contrario de bueno es — 

mejor peor menor mayor’ malo 
16. Lo contrario de ir es__ ’ 

salir ser ver irse venir 
17. Locontrario de llevar es ; 

traer tomar cantar llover ofr 
18. Lo contrario de subir es — 

poner marchar’ seguir bajar creer 
19. Lo contrario de levantarse es____ 

reirse lavarse  cepillarse sentarse 
20. Lo contrario de dares. 

echar pagar leer’ recibir dudar 


The pupil reactions to these and similar unstandardized tests 
may be evaluated and the test roughly scaled if desired by the 
probable error method? which has been more commonly used than 
any other for evaluating standardized test materials. 

Ability and difficulty of test items are correlative. The doing 
of an exercise having great difficulty demands that the doer possess 
a high degree of ability. The relative difficulty of a given test 
exercise by the probable error method depends upon the percentage 
of individuals who solve it correctly. It is assumed, furthermore, 
that the distribution of abilities conforms to the normal frequency 
curve which defines the fixed relation of the two variables, ability 
and the number of pupils tested. The writers suggest an arbitrary 
zero point or point of departure of negative 6 P. E. (about four 
times the standard deviation) below the position of an exercise of 
median difficulty. A teacher weighting test exercises could begin 
at this point, locating all of the test exercises on the linear scale 
and assigning their correct values. By so doing, she could not only 
arrange the test exercises in a simple order of difficulty, but she 
could space them at definite points along the baseline of the 


2 Monroe, W. S. Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1923. Chapter 4. 
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normal frequency curve. The total pupil score would be the sum 
of the values of all exercises answered correctly. 

This method of scoring involves a certain amount of simple 
calculation, but the value of the results will repay many times the 
teacher who is interested in studying her work and in seeking to 
improve the quality of her instruction. The method is particularly 
good when a teacher is sectioning a class on the basis of quartiles, 
deciles, or other points on the linear scale than those which express 
the central tendency of a frequency distribution. For example, if 
the writers were comparing by the use of deciles the achievement 
of two groups of pupils as shown by their scores on our suggested 
silent reading test in Spanish, they could obtain a rather good 
idea of the situation by comparing the highest decile of one group 
with the highest of the other, the next highest of the first with that 
of the second, and so on. 

The writers offer this material in the hope that it may be of 
some value to teachers engaged in practical classroom activities. 
Constructive criticisms will be appreciated. 

WALTER KAULFERS 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
San Diego, California 


Eustace Broom 
Francis W. Parker School 
San Diego, California 


SELLING OUR WARES 


T HAS become a part of our work of late years to advertise and 

sell our wares. Activities of this kind are often a tax on one’s 
ingenuity; so, language teachers in other schools will no doubt be 
interested to know about a plan worked out by the language 
teachers of the William Penn High School of Philadelphia. The 
result was to increase interest on the part of those already studying 
a foreign language, and to create interest on the part of those not 
engaged in such study. 

We decided to have a Modern Language Week (we left off the 
label, though, for the mere announcement of some kind of a ‘week’ 
is apt to make the student anticipate protracted efforts to uplift 
him) and to prepare for that week two major features. The first 
was an International Vaudeville. Owing to several facts, namely 
that the performance was in the day time on a school day, that it 
had been attractively advertised through the codperation of the 
Poster Club, that the admission was only ten cents, and that the 
cause, the Scholarship Fund, was one which appealed to the 
students, the attendance was excellent. The program began witha 
March of the Vestal Virgins. These were dressed in white cheese 
cloth and carried tapers. The contribution of the Spanish classes, 
which came next, was in two parts. The first was a scene in a 
market place, where an itinerant merchant was exhibiting a 
life-size dancing doll from Paris. The box out of which she stiffly 
stepped, after having been very audibly wound up, was a four- 
panel screen covered with wrapping paper. In the course of the 
scene the admiring peasant women sang La Muneca. The second 
part consisted of a song and dance by a girl in rich costume with 
high comb and mantilla. It was La Monteria, one of Raquel 
Meller’s favorite numbers. The German contribution was two 
folk songs and dances by a group in colorful peasant costumes. 
The French section came last. The student who had stepped out 
in front of the curtain before each number, announcing it with the 
necessary explanations, told the audience that next would come a 
contest the winners of which would be announced in assembly the 
following day. They were to guess the titles of the ten tableaux, 
which would represent three books, three paintings and four 
notables. There was the candlestick scene from Les Misérables, a 
group from Notre Dame de Paris, and Les Trois Mousquetaires. 
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The paintings were Le Semeur, Mme. Le Brun et Fille, and La 
Cruche Cassée. The notables were Jeanne d’Arc, Marie Antoinette, 
Napoléon and Suzanne Lenglen. The performance closed with 
Sur le Pont d’ Avignon sung and danced by a dozen students in 
folk costume. The applause was most enthusiastic, as were the 
many comments during the next few days. 

Later in the week we had charge of one of the longer assembly 
periods. First came a talk by a student on the value of modern 
language study in making good citizens. After that a second 
student gave a travelogue, in which about forty attractive slides 
were shown. They were so chosen and arranged that only a sen- 
tence was necessary to explain each. 

We saw in the school magazine another opportunity to display 
our wares and we prepared an article describing certain very 
beautiful and lavishly illustrated foreign books in the school 
library which we had bought with the thought that they would be 
of benefit and delight to all the students. The outstanding ones 
are comparatively recent. L’Art Francais de la Révolution ad Nos 
Jours (Librairie de France) comprises three volumes, the first 
of which is concerned with painting, the second with architecture 
and sculpture, and the third with the decorative arts. In the 
matter of scope ind wealth of illustrations it far surpasses any 
other general work on French art in existence. Le Pays de France 
(Hachette), also in three large volumes, presents in photographic 
studies and reproductions of paintings the physical aspect of 
France—the historic and architectural landmarks of her cities and 
towns; the varied scenes of her countryside from the austere 
coast of Brittany to the sun-steeped Midi, from the low-lying 
landes of Gascony to the towering snows of the Alps. Picturesque 
Spain (Brentano) is a work of the same kind, though in only one 
volume. Then we have several cheaper books of a humorous 
nature. The series by Rabier is in both French and Spanish edi- 
tions. A similar series by Jordic is in French only. 


ELIZABETH BREAZEALE 
William Penn 
High Schoo! for Girls 
Philadel phia 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

I wish to avail myself of the opportunity you have presented 
for participation in discussion of the question arising out of the 
criticism of Professor Bond’s textbook ‘Essentials of French,’ and 
the replies of Professor Bond to his critics. It seems to me that 
Professor Bond has picked with accuracy the weaknesses in the 
attack made upon him. His critics ignored an important part of 
Professor Bond’s postulates. Professor Bond sets as his aim the 
imparting to students the ability to read French at the end of a 
brief period of instruction. He does not claim that his procedure 
will teach them everything about French. His book is not intended 
as a reference grammar or a handbook of conversation or com- 
position. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’’ Professor 
Bond’s students are accomplishing what he aims to do for them. 

In the second place, Professor Bond's critics disregard the fact 
that the various accomplishments which they would like to see 
realized in students of French cannot be realized in the brief time 
which most students devote to the subject. It certainly is hard 
to excuse a program which seems to be built up on the supposition 
that a class of thirty students should receive instruction which 
will be beneficial as a foundation to two or three who go beyond 
two years. As Professor Bond points out, specialists are made 
trom a small minority who can be taken care of further along in 
the course when they have sifted themselves out and their spe- 
cialty is known. 

CHARLES E, YOUNG 

University of Iowa. 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Recently the writer made a survey of French records for class- 
room use and was struck by two facts—that among those which 
are made in the United States there are no reproductions of literary 
selections, and that the rich and varied series of such records 
made in France is practically unknown here. As they have proven 
to be of the highest value, particularly in classes beyond the first 
year, and as it is a simple and inexpensive matter to procure them, 
teachers of French will no doubt be glad to have an account 
of them. They are seventy in number and are made by the Pathé 
company. Nearly all of the selections are interpreted by artists 
of the Comédie Frangaise. About half are from Corneille, Racine 
and Moliére. The others represent La Fontaine, De Musset, 
Hugo, Béranger, Anatole France, and'many besides. 
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It is nece‘Sary to buy with the records a Pathé reproducer, 
which can bg jttached toa gramophone of any kind. The price is a 
little over a-collar. The writer’s records were bought when the 

value of the f¢anc was about three cents, and each, including the 
additional itens of carriage, insurance, and duty, came to less than 
seventy-fivegcents. They were packed at the Grands Magasins 
du Louvre ap arrived without so much as a scratch. 
ELIZABETH BREAZEALE 
The W fem Penn High School For Girls. 
Philadel 


To the Edités of The Modern Language Journal: 


The editers of LE PETIT JOURNAL have on hand a limited 
number of Gepies of the “‘Agenda P. L. M.’’, an attractive 300 
page, bound'hook of travel in France, usually sold by the Paris- 
Lyon-Méditetranée Railroad. It contains 16 travel articles, illus- 
trated by interesting line-cuts and half-tone illustrations (Univer- 
sity of Monipellier, La Grande Chartreuse, etc.), 16 charming 
colored pictures suitable for framing or blackboard exhibit (e.g., 
le pont d’Avignon); also an insert of 12 sepia post-card views of 
France. These books are available for free distribution as long as 
the supply lasts and will be sent to teachers of French upon receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps to cover cost of postage. Address: LE PETIT 
JOURNAL, c/o Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 

The editors of LE PETIT JOURNAL also have on hand a 
number of copies of bulletins giving the list of all offices of the 
Syndicats d’Initiative in France. These information bureaus are 
established in practically every town of any size. By addressing a 
letter to: M. Le Directeur du Syndicat d’Initiative of a city in the 
section of France in which one is interested, information and ad- 
dresses for obtaining material available for that region can be 
secured. It is suggested that an International Reply Coupon—on 
sale at U. S. A. post offices—be included with the enquiry. The 
list will be mailed to each teacher of French sending a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped (2¢) envelope to: LE PETIT JOURNAL. 

A further contribution to French realia may be obtained from 
the same source: an original French telegraph and telephone 
blank will be sent with the compliments of LE PETIT JOURNAL to 
teachers who send a stamped (2¢), self-addressed envelope. 

ALICE M. DIcKsoNn 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Permit me to express my pleasure in an article in your January 
1927 number entitled “‘A Psychological Study of the Subjunctive 
Mood in Spanish” by Professor J. Francis Lemon. I am in hearty 
agreement with his general point of view. It has long been evident 
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that teachers of Romance languages do not realize the flexibility 
of subjunctive uses in Spanish, nor do they make sufficient dif- 
ference between Spanish and French types. Particularly true is 
Professor Lemon’s assumption that a “generalized statement of the 
subjunctive principle seems indispensable for economic effort in 
language teaching,” and the author might have added ‘‘indispen- 
sable for understanding the subjunctive itself.’’ It is clear that 
such a generalized and revised statement is needed, as many 
grammars traditionally call the subjunctive the mood of uncer- 
ainty and doubt—a generalization more convenient than accur- 
ate—while others state that the subjunctive is the mood of non- 
fact, a generalization even less accurate than the former. Both are 
efforts in the right direction, but they cover merely a majority of 
cases. To get a feeling for the variability of subjunctive use, no 
better exercise can be recommended to the interested teacher than 
to compare five hundred cases taken from Spanish authors in 
groups of one hundred with the same number from the French. 
Spanish imperative subjunctives should of course be excluded, as 
they would form too large a proportion of any five hundred 
chosen. 

Professor Lemon rightly emphasizes the idea back of the form 
when he says: “The subjunctive mood as distinguished from the 
indicative expresses action or being as thought or imagined rather 
than as done or existing in actual fact.’’ But I believe his further 
statement is perhaps the crux of the matter: “‘. . . and it is possible 
for the thought to be the important consideration for the time 
being.”’ Thus the whole question of existence or non-existence in 
fact may often be left aside, as well as that of certainty or uncer- 
tainty. The speaker at such times is simply not thinking of the 
fact value of his subordinate verb at all, but he is intensely con- 
scious of his own reaction to it. Thus when I say siento que esté malo 
I am not questioning the state of your health; I am merely making 
clear and definite and emphatic my attitude toward it. The desired 
emphasis on my reaction throws the causal fact into the indefinite 
and unemphatic subjunctive. 

This question of indefiniteness I elaborated in a previous article 
(“The Psychology of the Spanish Subjunctive,”’ Hispania, VIII, 2) 
though at that time I was primarily interested in showing the 
predominance of future indefinite in types not generally so classed. 
As a matter of fact, this generalization of indefiniteness, in what- 
ever tense, is more nearly satisfactory than any other explanation 
of the varied uses of the subjunctive. Uncertainty cannot be 
accepted, as it too often implies an undemonstrable application to 
the veridicality of the subordinate action. We have already seen 
that indefiniteness very neatly solves the use of the subjunctive 
with verbs of emotion, a group habitually troubling those who have 
called the subjunctive the mood of uncertainty. Two other groups 
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not usually thought of as indefinite are contrary to fact conditions 
and impersonals. In such cases as si viniese, le verfa we have the 
comparative definiteness of si viene, le veré thrown into indefinite- 
ness; in st hubiese venido, le habria visto we have what I might term 
“petrified” indefiniteness, a fixed and superlative type very similar 
to no vi ningtin hombre que viniese. With the impersonals the sub- 
junctive of indefiniteness is more evident: Bastu que vaya; a general- 
ized potentiality or condition cannot be considered definite. The 
same class of indefiniteness is found in Pero que fuese una injusticia. . 
esto es discutible, Argonautas 111,' where the subjunctive is techni- 
cally in apposition with esto. We have here also an example of the 
subjunctive in substantive clauses, a group which has suffered in 
most current treatment. 

Emphasis is usually laid on the main verb “taking”’ a subjunc- 
tive, with the result that the student easily gains the impression 
that there is some indissoluble connection between a given form of 
expression and the subordinate subjunctive. This is of course 
essentially untrue, as the idea back of the form may vary in many 
ways, and more than one idea may be expressed by the same form. 
One of the best groups to illustrate the variety of determining idea 
back of a given set of forms is found in modal uses with expressions 
of saying and thinking: ¢Querrds creer que hubo en el cabildo 
senores. . ., Catedral 100°; Crees, prima, que soy yo un calavera 
vulgar, Casta 213%; Cree V. que se haya rechazado mi demanda, 
Ramsey 378'; Se explica que haya hombres que crean en la ejem- 
plaridad de su vida, Juv. 18°; Nunca cret que. . .hubiese una persona, 
Casta 252°; y piensa usted que alcance a guiar el pensamiento, 
Cosa 49°; Por qué afirman que el dolor es un bien, Casta 224°; ... no 
penséts que hay aqui mds algarabias, Teresa 37’; Y no creas que es 
por verguenza, Bebedor-23°. 

' Los Argonautas, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, Valencia 1916; 

2 La Catedral, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, Valencia, 1919; * Casta de Hidalgos, 
Ricardo Leén, Obras completas II, Madrid 1915; * A Spanish Grammar, A. Mont- 
rose Ramsey, New York 1902; ® Juventud, Egolatria, Pio Baroja y Nessi, Madrid 
1917; ® Cosa Cumplida, Fernén Caballero, Obras completas IX, Madrid 1909; 
7 Las Moradas Santa Teresa de Jests, Clasicos castellanos 1, Madrid 1910; & El 
Bebedor de Lagrimas, A. Hernandez-Caté, Madrid 1926. 


Goucher College WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 


GoETHE’s Urfaust AT VASSAR 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


It may be of interest to readers of this Journal to learn of a 
rather ambitious undertaking by ‘‘Philalethia,’”’ the students’ 
dramatic association, in staging Goethe’s Urfaust for the first time 
in this country or, indeed, so far as can be learned, in any English- 
speaking land. The Urfaust was not discovered until 1886, and 
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then only in a single copy made by one of the young ladies of the 
Grand-Ducal court. It has been presented several times of late 
in Germany, but has never appeared in English translation. In 
order to make the Vassar production possible, one of the seniors, 
Mary Lillie of Chicago, translated the play into English verse, 
following closely the form and metres of the original. It was a 
difficult task for a novice, but the young translator acquitted 
herself most creditably. Her version is always clear, almost always 
smooth, and often rises to real poetic beauty. The play was 
printed in full in the studeit monthly magazine “Grist.”* It 
was directed, mounted, aud acted entirely by Vassar students, 
and was played with great seriousness and dignity, but with plenty 
of youthful dash and gayety in the lighter scenes. The success of 
the performance on March 11, 1927, in spite of its amateur caste 
composed entirely of girls, proved once again the vital and en- 
during qualities of the play. The whole undertaking not only 
gave pleasure to the college audience, but was educational in the 
best sense of the word, especially for producers and actors and 
for the designers of costume and scenery, all members of the 
student body. 

Strangely enough, another rendering of the Urfaust into English 
verse appeared almost at the same moment as that of Miss Lillie, 
as a part of the monumental translation of the whole of Goethe's 
Faust by W. H. van der Smissen, Professor Emeritus of Toronto 
University. It is a curious coincidence that after remaining for 
more than a century unknown, for a century and a half inaccessible 
to the English-speaking public, this play should appear within 
the same month on this continent in two translations. It is still 
more curious that one version should be the work of a distinguished 
Germanist, part of the crowning achievement of a life of scholar- 
ship, the other the work of a young girl still in college. 

MARIAN P. WHITNEY 

Vassar College 


* It can be obtained of the editors for 35 cents a copy. 


Among the Periodicals 


Cuba for Foreign Experience is the suggestive title of an interest- 
ing little article in the March number of Hispania, by William 
M. Miller. The writer urges Cuba as a substitute for remoter 
Spanish-speaking countries, and makes out a very good case for it. 

Directed Study in French is practically and helpfully discussed 
by Lorene Rowen in the March number of the School Review. She 
contends that the method makes for the independent effort of the 
pupil, and that individual differences are more fully taken care 
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of.—A similar topic is treated by George E. Carothers, in the same 
issue, under the title Am Experiment at Rollins College. The experi- 
ment consists in ‘‘abandoning the formal lecture-examination 
method for the two-hour seminar, laboratory, or workshop plan.” 
Both students and faculty, many of whom had to be convinced by 
actual experience, are reported as being thoroughly in favor of the 
new plan, but the writer admits that it has increased costs by about 
30 percent. 

Modern Languages (London) for February contains an unusual 
amount of solid and interesting matter. Teachers who have their 
doubts of the directness of the ‘direct method” will find much 
ammunition in The Principles of the ‘Indirect’ Method, by G. F. 
Cunningham.—A delightful analysis of boy-psychology with 
respect to language study is given by M. H. Campbrook in The 
Normal Boy and Language Learning.*—Nor should one overlook 
the impressive presidential address delivered before the annual 
meeting of the British M. L. A. by Sir Rennell Rodd, on the subject 
The Urgent and Growing Need of a Knowledge of Modern Languages 
Today. 


The appeal of beauty to youth is strikingly exemplified in 
an important experiment recently conducted in the Pittsburgh high 
schools by the Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, and 
attractively written up in the first number of a series entitled 
School Betterment Studies, which can be had (we assume) by writing 
the above-named commission at the Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
The eagerness with which these young high school pupils responded 
to the speakers and their message suggests once more the latent 
possibilities at the command of the language teacher, possibilities 
which are surpassed by no other subject in the curriculum of the 
high school, and equaled by few. 

La Vie Scolaire a Paris: Le Tambour du Lycée is the title of a 
little article in Le Petit Journal for March 1 which describes a 
quaint school regime that dates back to Napoleon I, who made the 
drum serve in much the same way as bells are used in our schools. 

Jean Richepin, who has recently died, is the subject of a brief 
biographical sketch in the same number. 


What is the matter with the American high school? Can- 
didates for principalships in New York city were asked in a recent 
examination what they considered the chief weaknesses of the high 
schools of New York City, and how they would proceed to remedy 
them. A number of the replies have been reprinted in the Bulletin of 
High Points for January, and they make extremely suggestive 
reading. For instance, candidate B points out the necessity of 


* An experienced high school visitor informs me that many classes in our 
schools are almost wholly made up of girls. The above article may help to explain 
the fact. Editor’s note. 
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giving the pupil systematic instruction in the methods of study. 
Candidate C stresses the failure of our system to make provision for 
“initiating young teachers into the maze of school routine, school 
instruction, and school discipline.’’ Sink or swim, seems to be the 
general rule. Candidate D pleads for standardization, so that 
pupils transferring from one school to another may be on approx- 
imately equal footing with their new fellows. Candidate E finds 
“that the pupils work much more readily if I put them on their 
own responsibility ... and we use the term socialized recitation. .. 
I feel that a wonderful future is in store for us along that line.’’ 


The vitalizing of composition is discussed by Alfred Iacuzzi 
in the New York Bulletin of High Points for January, under the 
‘title The Class Paper in a Modern Foreign Language. The ‘‘paper”’ 
was a daily, written on the blackboard, turn and turn about, by 
successive pairs of pupils. 


Avoid excessive use of alternatives, is the warning of 
Harry E. Wedeck in the same number. Give the pupil one good 
form and let him master it. 


Three foreign language papers are now published by pupils 
of the James Monroe High School, New York. They are Rojo y Oro 
for Spanish, Plaudermdulchen for German, and now Nous Autres for 
French. Attractively printed, on four goodsized pages, they must 
be very valuable in stimulating the foreign language work of the 
school. 


A Course of Reading to illuminate French life and history 
has been prepared by Miss Isabella Hyde and is printed in the 
New York Bulletin of High Points for January. The extensive list 
of titles includes fiction, history, biography, social life and customs, 
and travel and description. 

The mysteries of French newspaper abbreviations are illumin- 
ated in the March 1 number of Le Petit Journal by W. L. Schwartz, 
who transcribes some French advertisements and gives the solution 
of the riddles they present. 


An excellent vocabulary builder in the form of a game is 
given in Le Petit Journal for March 15, under the title of Jeu des 
Dérivés. The game consists of a number of card series of four each; 
at the top of each card there is a word which bears a close ety- 
mological relation to the other words of the series. E. g. one series 
is made up of heure—horloge—horloger—horaire. Pupils who play 
the game will not only learn many words easily, but will come to 
have a feeling for word-derivation and composition. This game 
would be equally valuable in German and Spanish, and we hope 
that the example set by Mlle H. S. Bres (from whose book Mes 
jolis Jeux, published by Hachette, this game is taken) will soon be 
followed by our colleagues interested in those languages. 
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Le Paté et la Tarte is a 16th century farce which has been 
adapted for present-day use by Louis C. Syms, teacher of French 
at Wadleigh High School, New York, and is published in Le Petit 
Journal for April 15. School clubs looking for short plays might 
find this worth having. 


Cervantes is given special attention in El Eco for April 15. 
There is a brief biography, with an old portrait, and an account 
of Don Quijote, and there are two substantial extracts from the 
great novel, with delightful illustrations mostly taken from the 
Edicién Calleja. 


A possible source for Rousseau’s name ‘‘Emile”’ is discussed 
by L. P. Shanks in Modern Language Notes for April. He suggests 
that ‘Plutarch may have combined with La Bruyére in Rousseau’s 
mind to give him the name Emile,” giving citations from La 
Bruyére’s portrait of Condé and Plutarch’s Life of Paulus Aimilius. 


The etymology of ‘‘parrot” is taken up in the same number by 
Elisha K. Kane. In lieu of the traditional etymon of the French 
Perrot, i.e. sparrow, Mr. Kane suggests the Spanish pajarote, 
“rather large bird,’ pointing out that the word first appears in 
English at about 1525, a period when Spanish explorers and 
adventurers were bringing plants and animals to the old world, 
as well as gold and silver. 


Possibilities for Outside Reading in French are discussed in 
the New York Bulletin of High Points for March by Maurice 
Feldman. In reality, the writer describes a specific plan which 
he has tried out and wishes to recommend to others. The details 
seem to be worked out with unusual care and skill. 


The study of Italian in Germany is the title of an article in 
Italica for February by Walther Fischer of the University of 
Giessen. It appears that very little Italian is taught in the German 
secondary schools, but its hold in the universities is very strong, 
and a good deal is done with private classes and commercial 
courses. The article includes a small but select bibliography. 


Model achievement tests in French and Spanish have been 
prepared by Mr. L. A. Wilkins of New York, and are published 
in Le Petit Journal and El Eco, respectively, for the first of April. 
They involve the types of technique that are being stressed of 
late years. 

La Semana Santa is described for Spain in El Eco for April 1, 
with special reference to Madrid, Malaga, and Sevilla. 


- 
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Foreign Notes 


Study and travel abroad are definitely encouraged by English 
universities for honor students in modern languages. The northern 
institutions urge such students to spend one term abroad as part of 
their course; Oxford and Cambridge require them to visit the 
continent during vacation. Financial considerations obviously 
render any such requirement impossible in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the desirability of foreign study is as evident in the 
case of the American student as in that of the British one—perhaps 
even more so. It is doubtful whether the modern language men in 
this country have ever seriously considered this problem with a 
view to finding a solution for it. However, public-spirited citizens 
have begun to make provision for foreign travel and study, and it 
would seem as if we might take some action which would focus 
further attention upon this important matter. 


The upstart nature of modern language study is pointed 
out by F. Renfield in the February number of Modern Languages. 
He calls attention to the fact that the Mediaeval and Modern 
Language Tripos at Cambridge dates only from 1886, and that 
there was no Honours School of Modern Languages at Oxford until 
1903. No wonder, he remarks, that the British Modern Language 
Association was for a long time unduly absorbed in pedagogical 
problems. 


School correspondence is flourishing in England, according to 
a report for the year ending November 30, 1926. The grand total of 
correspondences for the year was 5109, of which 2071 were between 
boys. The overwhelming bulk of the correspondence, of course, is 
carried on with France, but there were 124 German girls and 63 
German boys who found English correspondents. 


Exchanges of children and students are said to have been 
unsatisfactory to the sponsors, but the figures seem to me rather 
impressive: 53 English and 35 French applications were received, 
and a total of 62 persons actually made the exchange. Again one 
regrets the thousands of miles that separate us from the countries 
of the old world. 


Foreign language in the primary school has been the sub- 
ject of much controversy in Holland of late. In 1920 action was 
taken to eliminate the teaching of foreign language (mostly French) 
in the first six years of the primary school. This measure aroused 
much opposition on the part of both public and teachers, and a 
measure was presented to the Dutch Parliament which would allow 
foreign language as early as the fifth year. This was defeated, as 
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was a similar measure in 1926. In the latter case, however, the vote 
was 36 to 37. 

It is difficult to see any good reason for such prohibition, if 
instruction in the native language is well cared for. Children learn 
foreign languages eagerly and easily, and acquire a fluency of 
pronunciation which becomes more and more exceptional with 
advancing years. Why postpone their language study to a time 
when it is likely to be irksome and increasingly difficult to many 
of them? 


A club house for foreign students at the University of 
Berlin, now said to number about 2000, has been provided by the 
Alexander von Humboldt Foundation. The spacious building 
contains a large reading and writing room, with hundreds of news- 
papers and magazines in it; also club rooms and a restaurant. Do 
our readers know that a similar establishment in New York City is 
now in its third year of operation? The New York club, a creation 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, houses 700 students representing 
over fifty nationalities, one third of whom must be native Ameri- 
cans, and the underlying idea is the promotion of international 
understanding and world peace. 


The Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid is to have a 
suitable building if a subscription campaign which has been inaug- 
urated in Porto Rico, by a committee formed of Spaniards and 
Porto Ricans, is carried through to success. 


The Universidad Boliviana de Panama is to be formally 
opened in May, 1928, we read in El Eco. The Executive of Panama 
has appointed a University Council of five to make the necessary 
arrangements for the inaugural ceremonies, also to see to it that the 
new institution shall realize the purposes for which it was created, 
including the establishment of close relations with foreign univer- 
sities and the promotion of a regular interchange of professors and 
students. 


Summer study in Madrid is briefly but helpfully discussed in 
El Eco for March 1. The little article outlines the courses to be 
given, names the groups which are to go there from this country. 
and gives some little description of ‘“‘La Residencia.”’ 


An exchange of ideas on the world’s literature, science, and 
art is to be promoted by a foreign institute in Berlin, for the 
establishment of which the Reichstag Budget Committee has made 
an initial appropriation of 500,000 marks. The institute is to serve 
as a sort of clearing-house for the most recent opinions and develop- 
ments, and the latest knowledge is not only to be collected from all 
parts of the world, but also to be broadcasted to all parts. It is also 
proposed to bring together the best known scientific investigators 
for conferences on their work. 
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Lectureships in Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish are to be es- 
tablished at University College, London, as the result of the 
completion of an endowment fund of $50,000 raised by the 
Scandinavian Studies Committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir Edmund Gosse and a Copenhagen committee under the 
patronage of the Crown Prince of Denmark. The Danish lecture- 
ship will be named in memory of Queen Alexandra. 


An interesting legacy has been left by Don Antonino Lamberti, 
a celebrated Argentine poet. The sum of 20,000 pesos is given 
in trust to the Facultad de Filosofia y Letras of the University of 
Buenos Aires to endow two prizes: one for the best scholastic 
record in the college of letters, the other for the senior who writes 
.the best essay on a subject connected with Argentine literature. 


Four German universities will celebrate centenaries of their 
foundation this year. They are Wiirzburg (1582), Tiibingen (1477), 
Marburg (1527), and Breslau (1702). 

A Department of Spanish Studies is to be established at the 
University of Porto Rico, under the direction of Professor de Onis 
of the Department of Romance Languages at Columbia. Scholars 
of the United States, Spain, and Latin America will collaborate, the 
honorary directors including Ramén Menendez Pidal, T. Navarro 
Tomas, and John L. Gerig of Columbia. 


The drama prize of the French Société universelle du théAtre 
has been divided and awarded to Jean-Victor Pellerin for his 
Tétes de rechange and Gabriel Marcel for Un Homme de dieu. 


Selma Lagerlof has been awarded the gold medal for art and 
science by the Swedish government. 


Paul Kluckhohn has been appointed professor of the German 
language and literature at the University of Vienna. 


Carl Roos goes on a similar appointment to the University of 
Copenhagen. 


Notes and News 


PROGRAM OF IOWA CONFERENCE 
Friday Afternoon, Feb. 25 
George F. Kay (Dean), The University Welcomes You; Casi- 
mir D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin, By-Products of Foreign 
Language Study; Hermann Almstedt, University of Missouri, 
Modern Languages and Their Mission Today; René Talamon, 
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University of Michigan, Pierre Loti; Charles E. Young, University 
of Iowa, A New Attack on an Old Problem.—Pedagogical Confer- 
ences: Adolphe J. Dickman, University of lowa, De la composition 
francaise; Marceliano R. Gonzalez, University of lowa, A Demon- 
stration of Spanish Club Work. 
Friday Evening 
Play: Sardou’s les Pattes de mouche, presented by the French 
Club, University of Iowa, under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy 
Carr Murray. 
Saturday Morning 

Hermann Almstedt, The Poet’s Way; Ralph E. House, Uni. 
versity of lowa, On the Use of Literary Translations; Casimir D- 
Zdanowicz, Observations on the Correlation of High School and 
College Work; Charles Frederick Ward, University of Iowa, Her 
Majesty the Idiom.—Special Conferences: Antonio S. Solalinde, 
University of Wisconsin, La interpretacién de Espana por el pintor 
Zuloaga (illustrated); Josephine M. Daus, Consolidating Positions. 
—Subscription Luncheon. 


Saturday Afternoon 


Antonio Solalinde, La necesidad de la ensenanza de la pro- 
nunciaci6n; George D. Stoddard, University of Iowa, Some 
Practical Aspects of Test Construction; René Talamon, Sacha 
Guiry; Elisabeth Conrad, University of Iowa, Js the Struggle to 
Save the Straggler Worth While2—Complimentary dinner given 
by the Modern koreign Language Departments of the University 
of Iowa. 


Notes From Iowa 


On February 25 and 26, the Modern Foreign Language depart- 
ments and the Extension Division of the State University held 
their eighth annual conference for teachers. The attached program 
was carried through in every detail. The conference was well 
attended by representatives from high schools, colleges, and junior 
colleges from all parts of the state. 

At the regional meeting known as the North-Eastern division, 
held at Washington high school, March 31, Professor C. E. Young 
of the university spoke on the recent activity of the Modern 
Language Study. 

At the regional meeting known as the central, division, on 
April 15, Professor C. E. Cousins of the university spoke on 
“Opportunities Open to American Teachers for Foreign Study.” 
Professor C. E. Young, of the university, discussed recent French 
text books in Fren ’h and Spanish. The meeting was preceded by a 
dinner in the Hotel Fort Des Moines under the auspices of the 
Des Moines branch of the Alliance Francaise. 

CHARLES E. YOUNG 
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NortH CAROLINA NOTES 


The North Carolina Modern Language Association held its 
annual meeting on Friday, March 25th, at Raleigh. The French, 
Spanish, and German groups met separately in the morning. 

The general meeting of the whole association was called to 
order at 2:30 p.m. by Professor J. H. Gorrell, of Wake Forest, 
and was well attended, thanks to the determined efforts of those 
in charge. Professor Fleagle of Davidson gave the report of his 
committee, which was to investigate the formation of a southern 
group of the National Federation. Sixteen of the seventy-five 
institutions in the South Atlantic states favored the matter. 
(Only 16 institutions replied to the committee’s letter.) It was 
decided to have a committee work toward the formation of such 
a regional association. Dr. Barney, of the North Carolina College 
for Women, was appointed chairman of the committee. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President: Professor Fred Fleagle, Davidson College. 

Vice-president: Miss Meta Helena Miller, North Carolina 

College for Women. 

Secretary-treasurer: Miss Connie Horne, Meredith College. 
The remainder of the meeting was given over to Professor Henry 
Grattan Doyle of George Washington University. Professor Doyle 
traced the history of the Modern Foreign Language study, stated 
its aims, its present accomplishments, the possibilities of further 
and more specialized development in the field of achievement 
tests. He then passed around a number of tests which were ex- 
plained in detail. 

The French section devoted its attention entirely to the 
problems of teaching French in the high schools. All of the talks 
but one were made by high-school teachers. Miss Pauline Whitley, 
of Reidsville, spoke on J/rregular Verbs; Miss Annie Preston 
Heilig, of Winston-Salem, on Phonetics; Miss Juanita Puett, of 
Vale, Lincoln County, on Conversation; Mrs. Nona Moore Roberts, 
of Mars Hill, on French Club Activities; Miss Adelaide Morrow, 
of Burlington, on The French Library. 

At the close of this group of talks, a short recess allowed the 
persons present to examine recent modern language text-books 
and magazines which were on exhibit. Miss Blett Smith, of Char- 
lotte, then discussed Reading for Appreciation. The last speech, 
The Mission of the French Teacher, by Professor A. Vermont, of 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., formed an inspiring con- 
clusion to the program. Professor Vermont impressed upon his 
audience the fact that the French teacher of to-day was no longer 
the Figaro of by-gone days, but the person whose task it is to 
present and interpret to his pupils the life, customs, and civiliza- 
tion of the great French nation. He urged all those present to go 
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abroad, to see the Freiéh in their own land, and see that they are 
“people” just as we al, and finally, but most emphatically, that 
they love us well. Heé&stated the primary requisite of a French 
teacher, enthusiasm, without which methodology and knowledge 
are of little avail. J}%e concluded with Vauvenargues’ words, 
which he had previousl® quoted, “Les grandes pensées viennent du 
ceur.” 

The following office’ 4 were elected for next year: 

Chairman: Dr. Juayita Floyd, Salem College. 

Vice-Chairman, Protéssor A. M. Webb, Duke University. 

Secretary, Miss Ann’; Preston Heilig, Winston-Salem. 

The chairman of t%e German section, Professor John N. 
Krumpelmann of the #Jniversity of North Carolina, read his 
further investigation reg@rding the status of German in the high 
schools and colleges of N@érth Carolina. His study showed a slight 
increase of the study of germs, 

Minimum Requiremei$s for First and Second Year High School 
German was the title 04a paper presented by Miss Caroline 
Schoch of the North Caro@na College for Women. The suggestions 
offered were discussed bygthe group present and it was decided 
that some standard be adopted through the co-operation of the 
high school and college te4chers of the state so as to insure better 
preparation of students wh wish to continue the study of German. 

The following officers wkre elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman of the Germal. Section, Professor Ernst Derendinger, 

Catawba College, Salisbugy, N. c. Secretary, Miss Caroline 
Schoch, North Carolina Cojlege for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

The Spanish section met (inder the chairmanship of Miss Lorna I. 
Lavery of the North Caroling College for Women. Prof. D. Cordoba 
of Asheville Normal read a paper in Spanish on the subject, “La 
literatura es panola se debe estudiar en los Estados Unidos,” in which 
he stressed the many cultural contributions of Spanish and South 
American literature. A discussion of the present status of Spanish 
in secondary schools of North Carolina and possibilities for the 
future was led by the chairman. From the data compiled, it was 
seen that the study of Spanish was on a steady increase in the 
secondary schools of the state. These two papers, fortified by the en- 
thusiasm in the suggestions offered by the honor guest, Prof. H. 
Grattan Doyle of George Washington University, inspired the group 
to vote that the chairman name a committee on Hispanic publicity 
whose duty it shall be from time to time to publish in the local 
papers general articles and editorials concerning the value of Span- 
ish. Miss Mary T. Miller of Gastonia High School led a Round 
Table discussion upon Text-books in Elementary Spanish. The gen- 
eral feeling was expressed that occasional change of grammars and 
readers in elementary work brought about a keener interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of the teacher as well as the pupil. In her 
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paper on Realia Suggestions, Miss Marguerite Furgerson of Mitchell 
College indicated the types of Realia most profitable in first and 
second year classes in high school and college and suggested the 
danger of their overuse to the exclusion of more necessary funda- 
mentals. 

The one literary paper of the section was most cleverly pre- 
sented by Dr. N. B. Adams, of the University of North Carolina, 
on “‘An anti-Calderonian hero, Tigre Juan’’, a novel which equals 
if not surpasses in quality of style and vividness of character 
portrayal the former novels of Ramén Pérez de Ayala. 

The discussion of the advisability of forming a chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, a matter which has 
been under consideration of a committee during the past two 
years, was led by Dr. S. E. Leavitt, of the University of North 
Carolina. Owing to the excessive distances necessarily travelled 
by the teachers, the difficulty of attendance at two annual meetings 
presented a real problem to the group. It was finally voted that a 
chapter should be formed which was to meet at the time of the 
annual session of the state Modern Language Association. 

Dr. N. B. Adams of the University of North Carolina was 
elected chairman for 1927-1928 and Mr. Sterling Stoudemire of 
the same university, secretary. 

MetA HELENA MILLER 
Chairman of French Section 


KANSAS MODERN LANGUAGES ASSOCIATION 

Program of the meeting on April 2 at Topeka. Morning devoted 
to business and address by Professor O. H. Werner, University 
of Nebraska, on The Influence of the Study of Modern Foreign 
Languages on the Student’s Ability in English. Afternoon given 
up to round tables, as follows. Chairman of French Round Table, 
Ruth Perkins, Coffeyville. 1. French Songs by pupils of Mrs. 
Terrill, Topeka High School. 2. Les premiers Symbolistes, by 
Eugenie Galloo, University of Kansas. 3. Music. 4. The Super- 
natural in French Literature, by Maximilian Rudwin, Baker 
University.—Chairman of Spanish Round Table, Beulah Altman, 
College of Emporia. 1. Radiograms of Progress or Problems, by 
representatives of each college or school. 2. Music by Spanish 
department of Topeka High School. 3. Professional Advantages of 
a Summer in Mexico, by Gladys Beuchat, El Dorado High School. 
4. Discurso by Elisa Pérez, Baker University. 5. Music, Washburn 
College. 6. Nuevas Ideas Literarias en Espana, by J. M. Osma, 
University of Kansas.—Chairman of German Round Table, 
R. J. Kellogg, Ottawa University. The Present Status and Outlook 
for German, by O. H. Werner, University of Nebraska. 

In the business meeting it was voted that the Modern Language 
Bulletin so ably launched by Miss Dudley this year should be 
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continued, appearing quarterly. The Committee on Standards 
was commissioned to prepare a report for the State Board of 
Education on means for improving the quality of modern language 
teaching in the high schools of Kansas. The following officers 
were elected: Secretary-Treasurer, Gladys Long, Kansas City 
High School; Vice-Presidents, Florence Cate, Southwestern Uni- 
versity (for French), Elizabeth Apel, Wichita High School (for 
German), Virginia Fairfield, Kansas Wesleyan University (for 
Spanish). 
GLApDys LONG, Secretary 


NoTES FROM MICHIGAN 


The Modern Language Conference for the state of Michigan 
met April 29 at Ann Arbor. Following a luncheon there was a 
business meeting, and at 2:15 came the formal program: Oral 
Work in Modern Language Instruction, M. S. Pargment; The Use 
of Realia in the First Two Vears of Modern Languages, Frederic 
Sanchez; Practical Helps for Teachers of French, Miss Helen M. 
St. John; A Summer at the University of Porto Rico, Miss Adelaide 
Russell. 


RHODE ISLAND NOTES 


The spring meeting of the Rhode Island Group of the New 
England Modern Language Association was held Saturday, 
March 19, 1927, in Marston Hall, Brown University, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Brown University Teachers’ 
Association. The following was the program: L’Enfant dans la 
littérature contemporaine de la France, by Madame Germaine 
Landré; La Vita studentesca a Firenze, by Dr. Marietta de Robbio. 
The meeting was well attended, over thirty being present. By 
courtesy of L’Alliance francaise an invitation was extended to 
the group to attend a lecture given later in the afternoon by Mlle 
Marguerite Clément. The officers for the year 1927-28 include 
Miss Alice C. Kelly, Chairman, Hope Street High School, Provi- 
dence, and Miss Marie L. Laviolette, Secretary, Woonsocket 
High School. 

Marie L. LAVIOLETTE 


Twelve Prizes for American Students of German Affairs 
are offered by a number of prominent citizens. These prizes will 
be awarded for the best essays on ‘‘The Significance of Germany’s 
Entrance into the League of Nations,” and there are two sets of 
prizes—one for college students, the other for persons who are 
under 30 years of age, but are not now in college. The first, second, 
and third prizes in each group are $100, $50, and $25 respectively. 
Essays may be written in English or German, but must not exceed 
2500 words. They must be in the hands of the Supervising Com- 
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mittee by June 30, 1927. Full information may be had by ad- 
dressing Mr. Arthur C. Watkins, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


How many French sentences could you write without using 
the letter A? This was the subject of a wager entered into by 
Jacques Arago, who wrote a Voyage autour du monde sans la lettre A. 
The original little volume is very rare, and even the reprint of 
1853 is quite rare. 


The National Education Association will convene this year 
from July 3 to 9 in Seattle, Washington. Side trips and sightseeing 
in connection with the convention will be carefully planned, also 
the University of Washington is offering special summer courses for 
’ those teachers who wish to combine their visit to the convention 
with study. It is expected that more than 10,000 teachers will 
attend the convention. Teachers who are interested should write 
to the N. E. A. Convention Publicity Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Seattle, which will furnish free literature 
showing all possible routes to and from Seattle, with available side 
trips, points of particular interest, and estimates of the expense 
involved. 


The Philadelphia Association of Modern Language Teachers 
gave a dinner on the 4th of March at the Rittenhouse Hotel, which 
was attended by 90 members and their friends. The principal ad- 
dress, by Dr. Arthur Livingston of Columbia, discussed ‘““The Amer- 
ican View-Point in the Study of Modern Languages,” and there 
was also an impromptu address by Professor Léon Robin of the 
Sorbonne, now lecturing in French on philosophy at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Kansas Modern Languages Association is the latest one to 
begin the issuance of its own publication, and we record with great 
pleasure the receipt of its first News Letter, dated February 27. 
Some of the News Notes in this issue are derived from the Kansas 
Letter. May many more states follow this good example. 

There is no doubt in the writer’s mind that the state bulletin 
can perform a service which no national publication can hope to 
offer. Bulletin and state modern language association work hand in 
hand, each strengthening the other; the bulletin works up interest 
in the annual meeting, and then passes on to those who were 
unable to attend it something of the spirit of the meeting itself. 
Thus the two agencies form an endless chain of mutually codper- 
ative activities looking toward the betterment of all the modern 
language teaching in the state. 


An Annual State Scholarship Contest is held in Kansas, the 
date and place for 1927 being April 30 and Emporia. The 1927 
contest included first and second year French and Spanish. The 
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French prizes are a bronze and a silver medal, respectively, both 
struck off by the National Mint at Paris. Prize scholarship exam- 
inations are given by the University of Chicago at its annual con- 
ference with the secondary schools of Illinois. The awards carry a 
full year’s tuition at the university. We should like to know whether 
other states have similar contests or prizes. 


Suspension of instruction during stated periods of the 
college year, namely just prior to the mid-year and final examina- 
tions, is to be tried out at Harvard, beginning with the year 1927-28. 
The idea is to free the student for consecutive reading and concen- 
trated study, and the faculty for writing and research. These 
provisions, which do not imply any reduction in the work required 
for a given course, will not affect elementary courses or those open 
to freshmen. The results of the experiment will be of great interest 
to teachers of language. That the principle just enunciated might 
very easily be applied in advanced literature courses, needs no 
argument. But perhaps the professor of literature will not relish the 
suggestion that his students will be better off without his lectures 
than with them. 


Fellowships for German students have been established at 
Leland Stanford and the University of California, one at each 
insititution, in collaboration with the Institute of International 
Education. Holders, who are to be students at some German 
university, will receive $1500, which should be sufficient to cover all 
necessary expenses. 


The Foreign Language Schools of Hawaii are briefly discussed in 
School and Society for February 12. There are 164 of these schools, 
10 for Korean, 10 for Chinese, and the remainder for Japanese. It 
appears that the legality of their status has been brought in 
question, and that a decision is now pending. 


Why Teach Modern Languages? is the heading of a little 
four-page folder compiled by Mr. M. A. De Vitis, Chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Modern Language Association, and printed at his own 
expense for the benefit of teachers and other persons interested. 
Mr. De Vitis offers to send copies gratis to any one who desires 
them; he may be addressed at the University of Pittsburgh. Both 
city and university are to be congratulated upon having so ener- 
getic a head for the modern language association. 


Graduate students in linguistic subjects are offered by the 
Linguistic Society of America an opportunity to print their 
dissertations under advantageous conditions. It is expected that 
the society’s plan will not only result in considerable saving to 
the young scholar, but will also afford him an immediate wide 
distribution of his work in scholarly circles here and abroad. 
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Students interested should write immediately to Professor R. G. 
Kent, Secretary of the Linguistic Society, at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


German students studying in the United States held a five- 
day festival in New York City from April 1 to 5 inclusive under 
the auspices of the Institute of International Education. In 
connection with this festival, the German students issued a 
manifesto, addressed to their American college mates, in which 
they pledged themselves to hasten the end of the war period of 
ill-will by promoting the ‘cultural fellowship of nations.’’ Express- 
ing appreciation of the part America had played after the war in 
helping the German students to build up an organization for 
‘ self-help and student government, the writers urged further 
collaboration of German and American students in the “inter- 
national fellowship of learning.”’ 


A Handbook for American Students in France has been pre- 
pared for the Institute of International Education, and is available 
at the New York office of the Institute. Dr. H. S. Krans, the 
associate director of the Paris office, has included such useful 
information as an outline of the French educational system, 
conditions and formalities of admission to French universities; 
Parisian institutions; hints to American students going to France; 
and the like. 


The Institute of International Education and its many im- 
portant activities are clearly set forth in the seventh annual report 
of its director, dated December 31, 1926. The report deals par- 
ticularly with The Junior Year Abroad, Student Third Class, and 
Foreign Summer Schools, and there is an impressive account of 
the Institute Activities. The reader cannot but feel the great and 
growing influence of this establishment on the international 
relationships of this country. 


Four hundred American students, in small parties, will spend 
this summer abroad as guests of European students. They are 
selected by the National Student Federation of America and have 
a choice of sixteen itineraries: the Baltic countries, the Danube 
to Constantinople; Spain, Northern Africa, and Italy; Jugo-Slavia 
on foot; bicycle trips in France. Each program includes a week 
in Geneva and a week in Paris. In all cases one or more students 
of the country travel with the Americans as guide and companion. 


How much time for home study? A questionnaire on this 
topic was sent to 275 senior students of the Western High School, 
Baltimore. Answers showed that history received the most time 
at home, 80 minutes, Latin came next with 58 minutes, stenog- 
raphy, 57 minutes, mathematics, 46 medern languages and 
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chemistry, 45 each, English, 42, biology, 38. Apparently reports 
that modern languages require an inordinate amount of the 
pupil’s time need to be received with caution. 


The American University Union has offices in London, Paris, 
and Rome. Students and teachers traveling abroad will find a 
welcome there, and advice with regard to educational oppor- 
tunities, boarding places, and so forth. The addresses are: London: 
50 Russell Square, W. C. 1; Paris: 173 Boulevard Sant-Germain; 
Rome: 271 Corso Umberto I. The New York office is with the 
Institute of International Education 2t 2 West 45th Street. 

For students of Italian language. literature, history, and art 
there will be a summer school at Rome this year, announcement 
of which came too late to be included in our April number. The 
dates are from July 1 to August 31, 4rd further information may 
be had by writing the Italy America Society, 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York. 


Two of the American Field Serre Fellowships for French 
Universities have been awarded for “4927-28 to language men. 
They are: William L. Crain, Lehigg University, and Don L. 
Demorest, Miami University. Appliftion blanks for the next 
award will be ready next October. QWrite to the Institute of 
International Education. 

Lectures on Contemporary Foreigt# Literature were given at 
Vassar College during the week of Aprit9 15, 1927, in accordance 
with a most careful and comprehensivi plan, which we commend 
to other institutions of similarly favojable location. Following 
is the announced program: Saturday. April 9, Theresa Helburn, 
Managing Director of the Theatre Gu3l¢ of New York, Foreign 
Plays on the American Stage. (Followed?) an informal reception. ) 
Sunday: Meeting of the four Modern Soteign Language Student 
Clubs. Opening of an Exhibition of Contemporary Modern 
Paintings. Members of the Clubs will sig foreign songs. Monday: 
André Morize of Harvard University, ‘/¢ndances actuelles de la 
littérature francaise. Tuesday afternoon’ ‘Camillo von Klenze of 
the College of the City of New York, /:xpressionism. Its Place 
and Significance in Modern Life. Tuesday evening: Bernard Fay 
of the University of Clermont-Ferrand, France, La poésie con- 
temporaine en France. Wednesday: Arthur Livingston of Colum- 
bia University, Pirandello and Ibénez in America. Thursday after- 
noon: Ernst Jockers of the University of Pittsburgh, Gerhart 
Hauptmanns reprisentative Bedeutung fiir unsere Zeit. Thursday 
evening: Maria de Maeztu, Directora de la Residencia de Sefiori- 
tas de Madrid, La literatura espanola contempordnea; tres genera- 
ciones. Friday afternoon: Arnaldo Fraccaroli, Dramatist and 
Dramatic Critic of the Corriere della Sera, Il teatro italiano di 
questo giovane novecento. Friday evening: Concert of modern 
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French, German, Italian, and Spanish Chamber Music by the 
Berkshire Playhouse Trio.—‘‘In connection with these lectures, 
a pamphlet containing suggestions for reading in the contemporary 
literature of each of the four languages has been prepared and will 
be furnished to Alumnae of the College upon request. It will also 
be for sale at the Vassar Co-operative Book Shop.” 


The Oxford Honors System was introduced at Swarthmore 
College four years ago, including an honors division of French. 
The percentage of those receiving ‘‘first class’? in the compre- 
hensive final examinations which end the two-year honors courses, 
and which are given by outside examiners, has been greater in 
the French division than in any other. Sixty percent of the 
students thus graduated have been the recipients of important 
fellowships, either university or national, a testimonial to the 
effectiveness of the honors system. 


Albert Feuillerat, Professor at the University of Rennes, will 
be the visiting French Professor at Columbia University for the 
academic year 1927-28. He will be available for lectures in the 
Eastern colleges. His subjects include; Shakespeare, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Amy Lowel!, Anatole Le Braz, Paul Claudel, and Henri 
Bremont. He lectures in either French or English. 


Dr. Ernest Jackh, the founder and president of the Hochschule 
fiir Politik in Berlin, will visit this country in the fall for an extended 
lecture tour under the auspices of the Institute of International 
Education. 


Frances Haliburton Titchener has been awarded the degree 
of Ph. D. at Radcliffe College, with the thesis La Renaissance 
méridionale dans la province d’Auvergne. 


Professor Leon P. Irvin, of the Department of Romanic 
Languages at Miami University, who has been absent on leave for 
two years of study at the Universities of Columbia and Paris, will 
resume his duties in September. 


Professor Benjamin Woodbridge of Reed College has been 
awarded a fellowship of the C. R. B. Educational Foundation, and 
will spend the year 1927-28 in Belgium, studying certain aspects of 
realistic fiction. 


Eugenio Camillo Branchi, secretary of the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce at New Orleans, and teacher of Spanish in the second- 
ary schools of that city, has been called to the chair of Italian 
Literature at the College of William and Mary. This was the first 
collegiate institution in America to establish a professorship for 
eee the first incumbent, Carlo Bellini, having taken office 
in 1779. 


i 
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Rudolph Altrocchi, Professor of Italian at the University of 
Chicago, and editor of Jtalica, has accepted a professorship of 
Italian at Brown University. 


W. L. Bullock, now at Bryn Mawr College, will enter the 
Italian Department at the University of Chicago as Assistant 
Professor. 


George B. Viles, now professor of modern languages at Rhode 
Island State College, has been elected Professor of the German 
language and literature at Colby College to succeed the late Anton 
Marquardt. 


Madame Poulleau-Crawford of Swarthmore College is study- 
ing for the doctorate at the University of Dijon. 


Professor E. Preston Dargan of the University of Chicago is to 
be visiting professor of French literature at Princeton University 
for the fall term of 1927-28. 


Professor Ira O. Wade of the University of Western Ontario 
has been appointed assistant professor at Princeton University. 


Dr. Clarence D. Brenner of Princeton goes to the University 
of California as Assistant Professor of l’rench. 


Professor Louis Cons of Princeton has accepted a call to the 
University of Illinois. 

Miss Henrietta Struck, Assistant Professor of German, is 
retiring in June after twenty-five years of teaching at Vassar 
College. Miss Struck will spend a year in Europe before deciding 
on a permanent place of residence. 


Mr. Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University, has been awarded 
the degree of Ph.D. by the University of Chicago in the field of 
Romance Languages and Literatures. His thesis subject is 
Estevanillo Gonzdlez: A Study with Introduction and Commentary. 


Lawrence Amos McLouth, Professor of German at New York 
University since 1895, died in New York on the 24th of February at 
the age of 63. Due to the efforts of Professor McLouth, the late 
Oswald Ottendorfer was induced to found at New York University 
one of the best Germanic libraries in America. Moreover, it was 
through his efforts that the friends of Dr. Ottendorfer created 
the Ottendorfer Memorial Fellowship. Professor McLouth was 
secretary of the committee on the administration of this fund 
until his death. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, Harvard University, Dec. 29 and 30, 1926. 
A preliminary meeting of the Committee was held at the New University Club 
in Boston at9 p. M., Dec. 29th. President Fitz-Gerald, C. W. French, H. A. Smith 
and W. A. Beardsley were present. E. W. Billetdoux was registered at the M. L. A. 
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meeting, but could not be reached in time for this preliminary session. President 
Fitz-Gerald held a telegraphed proxy from Secretary C. E. Young, while C. W. 
French presented a letter from F. C. Domroese authorizing him to act in his stead. 

President Fitz-Gerald then briefly reported on his year’s work as chief officer 
of the Federation. The most important single accomplishment was the culmination 
of negotiations leading to membership of the Federation in the World Federation 
of Education Associations. This required nearly two years. 

A review was also made of the considerable correspondence on the 1925 election 
of Professor Bert E. Young as Managing Editor of the Journal. Due to certain ob- 
jections to temporary violation of agreement to rotate the editorship between the 
languages represented by the Journal, Professor Young felt that he could not do 
his best work as Editor, and resigned. After some further negotiations Professor 
B. Q. Morgan was induced to accept the office, which, in the meantime, had been 
carried on by Professor Henry Grattan Doyle. Professor Doyle brought out the 
October and November numbers of the Journal. 

President Fitz-Gerald then reviewed his efforts to protect teachers and students 
on study tours in Europe from fraudulent organizers. Considerable correspondence 
was carried on with the U. S. Post Office and State Departments, with the Pan- 
American Union, and with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts of Spain, in order to prevent advertising by 
individuals engaged in such practices. 

The meeting was adjourned at 10:30 p. M., to meet again on Dec. 30th at 
1:30 p. M. in the Harvard Union. 

The delegates were called to order by President Fitz-Gerald at 1:45 p. M. in the 
Harvard Union, the same members being present as on the preceding evening, but 
including E. W. Billetdoux. It was moved and passed that Professor Doyle be paid 
one-fourth part of $250, annually allowed the Managing Editor for expenses, as 
Professor Doyle had edited two of the eight annual numbers. There was also ex 
tended discussion of certain amendments to the Constitution which are to be 
formulated under the supervision of Professor Fitz-Gerald and submitted to the 
member associations as soon as the Committee can do so. Likewise certain sug- 
gestions for the Journal were discussed, and these also will be brought before the 
member associations in due time. 

Officers for 1927 were elected as follows: 


President.........Charles W. French, Boston University. 
Vice-President. . .. Wilfred A. Beardsley, Goucher College. 
Secretary.........C. E. Young, State University of Iowa (re-elected). 


The meeting was adjourned at 5 p. M. to meet again next year with the M. L. A. 
WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY, Acting Secretary. 
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Book Reviews 


VICTOR HUGO—THE MAN AND THE POET by Wiu14M F. 

Girse. The Dial Press, New York City. Octavo, 315 pp. $4.00. 

If Victor Hugo had been born in America he would doubtless 
have become our literary god. For a foreigner he incarnated a 
surprising number of our popular faults and virtues. His boundless 
energy and belief in himself as a unique phenomenon, his primitivis- 
tic taste and magnificence, and his sentimental humanitarianism 
and idealism would have seemed the spirit of a new world and era. 
As it is we have admired him greatly and for the most part uncriti- 
cally. 

Professor Giese’s treatment of Hugo is an effective, although 
rather bitter, antidote for this indiscriminate admiration, and if 
it is so taken—by an admirer with robust constitution—it should 
serve the highest purpose. In any case, it is a notable work by an 
unusually competent critic, who knows as hardly another the great 
mass of writing pertaining to Hugo, and whose wide acquaintance 
with literature in general is exceptional. The author’s severe taste, 
formed by the purest classic models, explains the highly destructive 
character of the book, which will possibly appear sacrilegious to Hugo 
worshipers. But such admirers will err if they dismiss this criticism 
as unfounded Hugo-phobia. It is exceedingly keen, is aimed at 
vital points and backed by documentary evidence, and is waged in 
general on sound principles. Unless they should be, then, as fanat- 
ical worshipers of Hugo as Théophile Gautier, who declared that, if 
he dared find a single line of Hugo bad, he would not confess it to 
himself alone at night without a candle in a dark cellar, they must 
submit to a very severe pruning of their Hugo tree and trust to its 
size and vigor to keep it alive. 

An important limitation of the scope of this book is made on the 
first pages. The author considers only the man and the poet, since 
it is generally agreed that “‘it is by his poetry that he will survive.” 
This is a logical restriction, but its far-reaching consequences should 
not be overlooked. Hugo was more specifically the leader of a 
school in the drama than in any other genre, and is most widely 
popular as a novelist. There have been, perhaps, ten readers of 
Les Misérables and Hernani for every one who has read’a compar- 
able amount of his poetry. Hugo is not treated then as the 
greatest voice and influence of his century, a rdéle, in itself, of 
considerable glory. 

He is, moreover, not treated as a magnificent poetic voice, but 
is judged for what he may have bequeathed that is imperishable, 
tested by the standards of a Homer, a Dante, or a Shakespeare. 
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He is appraised chiefly as thinker, philosopher, seer, and moral 
force, and the critic offers no second prizes and makes no conces- 
sions to racial traits. The French appear to him incurably rhetor- 
ical. ‘‘French poetry, for the most part, is the perfect product of a 
literary age of bronze’’; and further, “the glory of expressing moral 
ideas in verse is one that belongs rather to the English muse.” 

It is true that Hugo himself, by his claims and ambitions, | 
constantly invited this supreme judgment. But need we accept the 
challenge? Perhaps today many of Hugo’s admirers would hardly 
insist on his right to such a super-exalted seat, and in any case 
they might reasonably hold that failure to attain it should not 
disqualify for a place in the second rank. 

The difference of opinion will probably be greatest on the value of 
the chapter on Hugo the Man, despite the sound intention and 
thorough accuracy of this part. Hugo’s faults in private character 
are unsparingly exposed. The author has at easy command every 
authentic document on Hugo’s life, and he proves him to have been 
a robust barbarian, dominating, self-seeking, quarrelsome, ran- 
corous, ungrateful, sensuous, egotistic, petulant, posing and vain. 

The critic is not, however, simply another Biré, who counted 
each day as lost if he failed to do to death another Hugo myth or 
strip of virtue another of Hugo’s deeds. He shows that these 
qualities of Hugo’s character did enter into, and greatly affect his 
poetry. ‘‘Hugo spent a life-time in ingeniously weaving himself 
into the texture of his work. . .We are right in demanding that a 
truly great poet be himself ‘a true poem’.”’ 

In general the author scores, even in this normally invidious 
task, but perhaps he insists too strongly, and over-estimates the 
relevancy of this factor. It might be seriously questioned, for 
instance, whether any man should be judged over-much by his 
love-letters, unless it be for his folly in letting them become public. 

Also the chief effect of treating Hugo’s liaisons may be only to 
shock (or please) the votaries of smug respectability, which is 
certainly not the author’s intention. Since Professor Giese has, 
in the second part, taken so decidedly the position that the good 
the poet does should live after him (even to remote posterity), and 
has attacked Hugo so effectively in that respect, he might perhaps 
have allowed more of the evil to be interred with his bones. In 
any case that will be so when Hugo is as remote as Moliére or 
Shakespeare. 

The criticism is, in general, destructive, logically and avowedly 
so, since the author aims to destroy what he considers false in 
Hugo-worship. The poet’s Mission, Imagination, Sentiment, 
Style, and Thought are thoroughly analyzed in separate chapters, 
and, when the mass of slag is removed, the residue of pure metal 
which the investigator recognizes is hardly more than a trace. 

In his mission Hugo “‘lived for art alone,’ and was a “reformer 
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and apostle only because Je geste est beau, because humanitarian- 
ism, militarism, chauvinism and religiosity all lend themselves to 
aesthetic exploitation.” 

Hugo’s wonderful imagination really ‘“‘serves for decorative 
purposes” and is empty of idea or worthy application. “His 
statuary has been far surpassed in beauty and in nobleness by 
other artists. .. . Only for monsters, tailed devils and gargoyles is he 
the unapproachable and supreme modern master.” 

The poet is not denied sentiment, but its precious quality is 
questioned. It is that of ‘‘the average sensual man, impassioned 
and grandiloquent.”’ ‘‘His feeling is not truly poetical, because he 
never attempted to render it beautiful by making it conform to an 
inner ideal—except to the false ideal of melodramatic intensity, or 
the empty ideal of picturesque pomp.”’ 

Hugo was a marvellous master of expression, but the critic 
holds that this gift of style in the poet, abnormal from the begin- 
ning, was cultivated until it became a besetting sin, corroding taste 
and destroying all original ideas; he dazzles by luxuriant richness 
and charms by pure harmony and rhetoric. Style as an instrument 
of thought is forgotten. ‘‘Each of his books is a mighty Amazon of 
words down which navigate two or three forlorn splinters of 
thought.” 

Hugo constantly posed as philosopher, seer and thinker. It is 
here that he aspired highest and fell lowest. His thought “‘is, in 
the main, either fanciful, trite or inexistent. He was surprisingly 
ignorant of all that was truly intellectual in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”’ ‘*‘How can we accept as a thinker, a poet of whom one may 
in perfect safety venture the assertion that there is not a single 
subject of deep human concern on which he has not uttered the 
most palpable and portentous nonsense.” 

The predominance of severe criticism clouds the effect of 
occasional passages of pure praise, like that for Hugo’s happy 
primitivism in Le Sacre de la Femme, for the charm of his poetry on 
children, and for a number of picturesque and epical descriptions. 
Besides, such eulogies are only rarely found, and are still more 
rarely unqualified; the author’s attitude is regularly corrective. 
For every branch of Hugo’s multifarious activity, for all his over- 
luxuriant blossoming into words, the critic has an appropriate, 
ironic adjective, keen and precise, which clips them neatly and 
leaves them to wither under the pitiless light of his brilliant wit. 

Indeed there are so many apt and just characterizations that 
there is a possible loss of effect in their abundance, and in their very 
accuracy. The critic brings the poet to earth with so many arms, 
musket, rifle, machine-gun, cannon, all so unerring and deadly, 
that the reader may feel that it is superfluous massacre or muti- 
lation after death. The idea may even come to him that the critic 
instinctively fears Hugo’s strength and vitality more than reason 
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would admit. When speaking of Hugo’s later manner, Professor 
Giese remarks that ‘‘the gain in poetic power is compensated by a 
corresponding loss in taste, in poetic soundness,”’ the thought that 
Hugo still had any of these qualities to lose comes to the reader as a 
distinct surprise. 

The book is so brilliantly written that the author is likely to be 
accused of Hugo’s fault in style, ‘‘of diving for pearls in these deep 
still waters which he so noisily disturbs,’ unless it is noted that 
these witty epigrams and illustrations are not used merely as 
adornment but are applied in every case to some important work 
or quality of Hugo, and are devastatingly effective. Hugo's 
“much admired Djinns is only a metric and pictorial tour de force, 
triumphantly performed, but as devoid of significance as a pea- 
cock’s tail.’” The poet’s claims to initiation into Nature’s secrets 
prove to be only those of “peeping Tom, boasting of having sur- 
prised her in unguarded moments.” 

Hugo’s self-sufficiency was maintained to the point of wilful 
ignorance. “If, not always happy in dealing with things English, he 
wrote bug-pipe, and some Anglican purist suggested that bag-pipe 
were a preferable orthography, he frowningly pooh-poohed the 
officious critic into silence, and the melodiously incorrect bug-pi pe 
still sounds its melancholy strain through many chapters of ‘The 
Toilers of the Sea.’ ’ 

The poet’s unrestrained fondness for imagery and melodramatic 
intensity, constantly skirts, or falls into, the ridiculous: 

“A child dies of croup—but no! that is far too simple a way of 
putting the matter. Forget the child for a moment and fix the 
attention on thecroup.... 

Le Croup, monstre hideux, épervier des ténébres, 

Sur la blanche maison brusquement s’abattit, 

Horrible, et, se ruant sur le pauvre petit, 

Le saisit 4 la gorge; 6 noire maladie! 

Strange to say a rural Wisconsin bard, struggling to express 
imaginatively the same pathetic fact, arrived at almost the same 
imagery: 

It was February, and we had a thaw; 

The wind from the East blew cold and raw, 
Two years ago; 

And fever, with its deadly paw, 
Laid hold of little Joe. 

Evidently les grands esprits se rencontrent avec les petits.” 

Only rarely do we feel that the author’s delight in metaphor or 
epigram may have led him to seek too far for one, as in the play on 
“the pension of Monsieur Cordier” and ‘‘the pension of the king,”’ 
or when, treating the epic poet, he illustrates Hugo’s tasteless 
mixing of pretentious gravity with pretended lightness, and ‘‘we 
have uncanny visions of epical cows jumping over epical moons 
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amid the mad gyrations of we know not what gigantic fiddle- 
sticks;”’ but even these slightly far-fetched figures are very cleverly 
used. 

Perhaps some of this brilliant irony will be discounted. Un- 
doubtedly, keen and clever words and phrases are mainly to be 
found in the arsenal of destructive criticism, and the instruments of 
eulogy are stuffed clubs in comparison, but, none the less, the per- 
fect mastery of such sharp edged weapons demands all the greater 
skill. The critic wields them here with deadly precision, and 
chooses them with the unerring judgment of the professional 
golfer among his irons; he never falls short by taking a niblick 
instead of a mashie. 

If one dared criticize the style at all, it would be for its too- 
sustained brilliancy. The book should be read in moderate in- 
stalments. Flight in such rare atmosphere is exhilarating, but 
occasional descent is necessary to prevent tiring. 

If we consent to stand on the ground that the author has 
chosen, by considering only Hugo’s poetry and by disregarding 
him as a powerful intluence in the democratization of French 
literature, we naturally ask, in reading this very effective attack 
on Hugo’s strongest work, what remains of the poet to admire. 
Despite the intense first impression, a little reflection will show 
that a considerable admiration is still possible, even by those who 
are not blind or otherwise unsound. Hugo is attacked under the 
standards of a highly cultured, severe, intellectual taste and un- 
doubtedly comes off badly. As the critic says “his worst fault, in 
life as in literature, is perhaps the lack of taste.” But this indict- 
ment on taste alone has never been judged as a capital crime. It 
could be maintained, in a measure at least, against greater poets 
than Hugo, for instance Dante or Shakespeare. 

However, we must concede that Hugo hardly maintains, in other 
respects, the right to stand by these great world poets. He was not 
an original thinker, a seer, an inspired prophet, or even a fairly 
consistent philosopher or moral guide. But if outside these 
supreme roles there is genuine poetry which is beautiful in ex- 
pression, feeling and harmony, Hugo still survives. How often is 
the main effect of poetry to create a mood, and little is said against 
Hugo’s power in this respect. The critic claims that ‘‘we do not 
turn to him, as we do to the greater ancient and modern writers, 
for enlightenment,” and he adds that ‘this warmest admirer, unless 
hopelessly uncritical, reads him for pleasure, and for pleasure 
alone.’’ But surely this last concession is something, and if such 
pleasure is worthy or noble, it is much. We all know that even 
this pleasure in poetry is difficult enough to find. 

But the most important reason why this book, sound and 
valuable as it is in its scope, can not offer a complete picture of the 
poet is the author’s lack of sympathy, either in personal taste or in 
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literary doctrine, with his subject. This may be a striking merit in 
setting an objective test—and it is here—but a comprehensive 
criticism, which includes appreciation, demands that the critic 
first place himself in as perfect sympathy and understanding as 
possible with his subject, before passing judgment. This can not 
claim then to be an ideal picture of Hugo, and probably it can 
not be even a thoroughly representative view of this Romantic poet. 

The best statue of Hugo, certainly the most appropriate one, is 
that by Rodin, erected in the garden of the Palais-Royal. The 
titanic head and shoulders, the knotted arms, and the massive, 
twisted torso, half rising, and only partially detached, from the 
huge block of rough, uncut marble, give a striking picture of rude 
force, primitive vigor, and unsymmetrical power, remarkably 
symbolical of Hugo’s genius and in keeping with his work. The 
classic sculptor that would take this recumbent mass of unpolished 
marble and chisel from it an erect figure, with proper proportions 
and decorum, along the classic lines of an Apollo Belvedere, must 
needs clip off tons of stone; and in the end the statue would be 
disappointingly small—and strangely unlike Hugo. To claim that 
it were better, one would have first to prove that Rodin was a 
wholly false artist. The literary critic who treats Hugo by the 
standards of classic decorum and correctness is in somew! at the 
same situation; he must first prove that Romanticism is an en- 
tirely impossible literary conception, or else allow the poet to 
stand in his natural milieu. 

This demonstration of basic falsity in the Romantic conception 
may indeed be possible. Certainly the present work is not without 
serious claims in that respect, for its hostility of principle is its 
special strength, and its informing spirit lies more in its war on 
Romanticism than in its attack on Hugo. 

But most immediately it is a very definite treatment of Hugo as 
a poet, and as such is the most serious and fundamental criticism 
that has appeared in English on this subject; it must be taken into 
account by all who would study or judge Hugo critically. For the 
general reader of Hugo also it is not only an excellent corrective for 
indiscriminate admiration, but is a highly interesting book. 

HuaGu A. SMITH 

University of Wisconsin 


NENE, par Ernest Pérocuon. Edité par Albert Schinz, avec 
introduction, notices explicatives, questionnaire et vocabulaire. 
xlii-207—33. Boston. Ginn and Company. 1926. 

M. Schinz vient de nous donner une édition de la Néne d’Ernest 
Pérochon. Ce livre, le troisiéme de ‘‘Contemporary France in 
Literature,” affermira la réputation que cette collection s’est 
acquise. 
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Le choix est particuliérement heureux; non seulement parce que 
l’ouvrage est excellent, mais parce qu’il typifie un des mouvements 
littéraires les plus importants des trente derniéres années. On 
trouve dans ce roman tous les traits du genre régionaliste: peinture 
délicate de la province; de l’attachement 4a la terre; description 
sympathique de la vie champétre; pénétrante étude de l’4me 
paysanne. 

La scéne se passe dans les Deux-Sévres ot l’auteur est maitre 
d’école. Demeurant parmi les paysans, il a su montrer avec un art 
sir et délicat les gens du pays dans leur vie intime. L’histoire, celle 
d’une servante qui découvre l’ingratitude des hommes et des 
enfants, est sobrement contée; les personnages sont fermes et bien 
concus; le style est clair. Le vocabulaire, quoique riche et plein de 
mots savoureux, n’est pas difficile. L’oeuvre est simple comme le 
pays dont elle parle. Et, chose remarquable dans un roman de ce 
genre, il n’y a pas de patois. L’esprit paysan ne manque cependant 
pas. L’auteur a longuement observé le pays; il a étudié le paysan de 
prés; et, il a su traduire le langage rustique en des termes qui nous 
sont familiers. 

Une biographie de l’auteur, une étude sur le paysan dans la 
littérature francaise depuis le moyen Age jusqu’a nos jours, et une 
courte histoire du Poitou montrent l’exactitude et le soin du détail 
que l’on trouve toujours chez M. Schinz. L’auteur a collaboré a 
cette édition de son chef-d’oeuvre, en fournissant quelques notices 
explicatives. 

Les éléves de nos colléges sauront gré 4 M. Schinz de leur avoir 
donné une étude et un exemple d’un genre important de la lit- 
térature francaise contemporaine. 

LAURENCE HERVEY SKINNER. 

Miami University. 


STORIES AND SKETCHES sy Georces DuHAMEL.  Con- 
temporary France in Literature Series, Ginn and Company, 
1926. Edited with Notes, Topics for Composition, and Vo- 
cabulary, by Héléne Harvitt, Ph. D. With an Introduction by 
Jean-Marie Carré. 198 pp. (Text 126 pp). $1.40. 

It is difficult to conceive of a contemporary French writer 
more worthy of presentation to American students than Georges 
Duhamel. Already translated into 15 languages, proclaimed by 
no less a critic than André Thérive a worthy successor to 
Anatole France as a universal writer, Duhamel through his sym- 
pathy for Walt Whitman, Emerson, and William James, as well as 
through his generous idealism, should prove of especial interest to 
our own students. In this age of “‘efficiency,”’ standardization, and 
excessive dependence on purely material values, the apostle of 
fraternity, individual dignity, and the joys of the inner life sounds 
a welcome note. 
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The editor has very modestly called on another, Professor 
Carré of the University of Lyon, to write the introduction. It is 
not a coldly impartial judgment of the author’s place in literature, 
designed for the teacher; it is something better than that, the 
sympathetic introduc tior a friend, expressed in simple and 
moving language, intend: ‘ior the young student. 

In general the selection from Duhamel’s prose by Miss Harvitt 
shows excellent taste. The deep pathos of the first war story, 
Histoire de Carré et de Lerondeau is balanced by the exquisite irony 
of the two succeeding ones. The extract from Possession du Monde, 
although all too short, is eminently typical of the optimistic 
philosophy of the author, and the charming anecdotes of Duhamel’s 
children, from Les Plaisirs et les Jeux, reminiscent of Anatole 
France in a similar mood, serve to round out the picture of the 
author in the student’s mind. The only criticism I venture to 
suggest is that the editor has not delved deeply enough into the 
rich store house of Duhamel’s two greatest books, La Vie des 
Martyrs and Civilization. If space were lacking for more material, 
one of the peace stories, La Chambre de L’ Horloge, a little lacking in 
dramatic interest, might have given way to such a classic as Le 
Sacrifice, from Vie des Martyrs. It is possible also that, since two 
of the three war stories are ironic and humorous in tone, the student 
will gain a slightly false impression concerning the general type of 
Duhamel’s war books. It seems likely that the editor has been 
influenced by the recent disfavor shown by the American public 
towards stories of the war. In any case, this question is purely a 
matter of taste, and the editor is quite as likely to be right as the 
reviewer. 

The technical features of this edition are very satisfactory. In 
the References to be consulted by students, Miss Harvitt has, 
however, made one grave omission; the short but very helpful book 
on Duhamel by André Thérive (1925) should certainly be men- 
tioned in her next printing. Unusual care seems to have been taken 
with the vocabulary and with the proof-reading. I wish to con- 
gratulate the editor on having replaced the usual bulky set of 
French questions on the text by a short but very stimulating 
series of topics for composition or class discussion on Duhamel. It 
might have been well, however, in the comparisons suggested for 
the extract from Possession de Monde, to add the name of Rousseau 
to those of Tolstoy and Emerson; it would have been helpful to 
students (and even some professors!) if the editor in suggesting 
comparisons with Wells, Galsworthy, and Bennett, as well as with 
the others just mentioned, had given definite references to specific 
books and passages. In regard to the physical appearance of 
Stories and Sketches 1 need only say that it looks delightfully un- 
like a text book, than which there can be no greater praise. 

MAXWELL A. SMITH 


University of Chattanooga 
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MAXIMILIEN RUDWIN, Docteur en Philosophie des Uni- 
versités d’Ohio et de Columbia (U. S. A.), Docteur de |’Uni- 
versité de Montpellier. Bibliographie de Victor Hugo, Paris, 
Société d’édition Les Belles Lettres, 1926. viii-44 pages. 


This little volume will be of service , » students in America who 
do not wish to handle large volumes iike Lanson’s or Thieme’s 
Bibliographical works. But it is plainly meant for very young 
students since it begins by giving such general works as Petit de 
Julleville, Bédier et Hazard, Lanson, Doumic, etc. At the same 
time however, it gives such rather insignificant things as Adami, 
Pricis de Littérature (then why not the excellent Précis by Pellis- 
sier?), or A. Biays, Histoire sommaire de la litt. fr. (who is Biays?) 
—not to speak of several volumes of Morceaux choisis. Similar 
lists of general Histories of French literature in English and 
French are then given. 

On page 11 we come to a part containing special information on 
Romanticism. Let it be understood that there are many excellent 
titles, and it is not by way of finding fault but because we want to 
help, that we mention some regrettable omissions. If the student 
must know about Asselineau, Deré6me, he must know just as 
much about Vicaire, Manuel de l’Amateur du Livre au XI Xme 
siécle 1894 (a classic, so to speak), and of Carteret, Trésor du 
Bibliographe romantique et moderne (1924 ss). On page 12, if one 
mentions Des Granges, Ziesing, Trahard, there is no reason why 
the more important work by Trahard is not mentioned also, Une 
Revue oubliée, La Revue poétique du XIXme siécle (1925) and 
H. M. King, Les doctrines littéraires de la Quotidienne (1920) (both 
Champion). A similar omission—and which cannot be explained 
by saying that the bibliography is not meant to be complete, for it 
ought to be consistent—is found on page 29 where a minor article by 
Le Gentil is mentioned, while the most important by the same 
author, V. H. et la littérature espagnole, in Revue Hispanique, 1899 
is forgotten. Let us mention just one more, because we see no good 
reason for not mentioning the contributions of our American col- 
leagues: H. P. Thieme, Notes on V. H.’s Versification (Studies in 
honor of A. Marshal Elliott, I). There are other little things that 
might be improved; e.g. the author does not indicate that the 
second volume of Marsan, La bataille romantique, has been out for 
’ quite a little time; on page 28 he gives a special place, to an article 
by Duchemin in 1909—after all a simple ‘‘note’’—when the fact 
brought out there had been clearly indicated in 1900 by Ganser, 
whom Mr. Rudwin knows well. This will suffice to show that if 
another edition is published there will be room for improvements. 
A fine addition would be an index of some sort; the order of appear- 
ance is often quite incomprehensible (E.g. why is Grillet, La Bible 
chez V. H. not under«Les idées religieuses» ?; or why are there two 
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groups of works under the title «Dessins,» on p. 17, and again on 
p. 24?) The author speaks rather severely of teachers who spend 
much time in dictating bibliographies; he is right; but then why not 
save more time in giving some more information? The reviewer 
thinks it would be a distinct help to know at times whether the 
work referred to has 5 pages or 500. Let us add that the book has 
been tested in classroom and found of only relative usefulness on 
account of the difficulty of locating what you want. This could be 
remedied if the author remodeled his pamphlet and frankly made 
it what the title seems to announce, i.e. a Bibliographie de V. H., 
and not merely «un complément a 1|’étude sur Satan et le Satan- 
isme>» (p. vii). 
ALBERT SCHINZ 
Smith College. 


THE GENESIS AND SOURCES OF PIERRE CORNEILLE’S 
TRAGEDIES FROM MEDEE TO PERTHARITE. Law- 
RENCE MELVILLE RippLE. [The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages.] (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, and Les Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1926.) 
villi, 222 pages. 

This book is a good sample of the work done at Johns Hopkins 
University by the pupils of Professor Lancaster. They have gone, 
led by their master, into a thorough study of the French stage 
during the Classical Period, refusing to be deterred from reading 
at times some very tedious second or third class authors—as long 
as they saw their diligence might throw light on the subject. 

In this volume the master Corneille is confronted with the minor 
playwrights of the day. It is not possible in this short review to 
go into details. Some of the points made—and made with ex- 
cellent documentation—are: (1) about the circumstances that 
induced Corneille to write some of his plays; e.g., Horace and 
Cinna, namely, to silence Mairet and Scudéry, and prove that he, 
Corneille, could beat them so to speak on their own ground. 
(2) About the recurrence of similar episodes in various plays of 
Corneille; e.g., what he calls the “téte motif’—a woman who 
offers her love as a reward for a head to be sacrificed to the honor 
of a father. (3) About the situations and characters that were 
not uncommon even before Corneille; here again the tragedy of 
Horace is thoroughly studied. 

Whoever wishes to devote time to the study of Corneille must 
acquaint himself with the facts brought together in this volume. 
He will then have a more adequate estimation of Corneille, and 
will see that it is first of all superior art that puts the latter so 
far above his contemporaries and his rivals. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 


Smith College 
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Pierre. Souvenirs de jeunesse par ANATOLE FRANCE. Selected 
and edited by ANNA ADELE CueNot and LouISE BourRGOIN. 
IX-XXVIII. 127 pages, notes, vocabulary. Allyn and Bacon. 
1926. 

This little book contains selected chapters from Anatole France’s 
works about Pierre Noziére: Le livre de mon ami, Le petit Pierre, 
and La vie en fleur, and, as the editors state, “it offers the students 
not only new reading material, but also a more or less continuous 
story of the life, education, and moral development of Pierre 
Noziére, from boyhood to early manhood.” 

The introduction gives an interestingly written sketch of 
France’s life, a good appreciation of his principal works, his style, 
and a naturally incomplete bibliography enumerating his works, 
and mentioning the main works written about him. The editors 
worked out this part in a way that must stimulate the students’ 
interest: each of their statements is clear, sometimes the opinions 
and statements of great critics are quoted. We must object, how- 
ever, that too much has been taken for granted in supposing, as 
seems to be the case, that Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard is known by 
the students. On the other hand, Sur la pierre blanche, which 
might be considered as one of the most characteristic works of 
France, should have been given more attention. 

The text itself is very well selected and almost continuous. 

The notes added are a great help to the students and teachers, 
giving them reliable information. It seems, however, that the 
notes are not always well proportioned; their style is sometimes too 
flat (e.g. ‘‘La Fontaine, a French writer who is best known for his 
Contes and Fables.” p. 129). They devote only a few words to 
important authors, while writers and events of less or almost no 
importance are treated with much more attention. 

The real value of the present edition consists in the excellent 
exercises, forming for the teacher the most important part of the 
work. Preceded by an introduction of Professor Osmond T. Robert, 
these exercises point out the parts of the grammar which, based as 
they are upon each chapter, could and should be practiced; 
English sentences to be translated into French are intended, not 
without reason, to compel the student to make a practical use of 
the vocabulary contained in the selections. By following the 
valuable suggestions of Professor Robert, the exercises will arouse 
the students’ interest in their work and will enable them to write 
and speak French, achieving thus the aim of language study by 
students who have already mastered the elements of the language. 

Some spelling mistakes that should be corrected are: aine for 
ainé (206), Rhone for Rhéne (131), opprobe for opprobre (238). 

While many well known French words are taken up in the 
vocabulary, some rare words are missing. For example I may 
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quote: caprice (2), malice (9), méandre, clin d’ oeil (12), muser, 
noisette (13), somptueux (14), guipure (23), langueur (45), con- 
cupiscence (51), martial (59), intrépidité (69). 

No doubt every teacher of French will welcome this edition 
as most commendable. The very fact that the American student 
has been given the opportunity of reading what France wrote about 
himself is praiseworthy. But we must chiefly commend the editors’ 
work for the really careful presentation of the extracts they have 
selected. 

FRANCIS MAGYAR 
Marquette University. 


L’Arrabbiata von PAUL HEYSE, edited with introduction, 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by CLair H. BELL, Asso- 
ciate Professor of German, University of California. New 
York, A. A. Knopf, 1926. ix+96 pp. 

The new Borzoi series of German texts includes among its 
offerings thus far L’Arrabbiata, Immensee, Das edle Blut, Hoher 
als die Kirche, and Germelshausen. Obviously the aim was not to 
supply a long felt want, so the question arises why the repetition 
of these inevitables. The answer apparently is that a sixth offering 
is Thurnau’s Vocabulary Building German for Beginners, with a 
vocabulary based on just these works. There is a movement 
afoot to standardize the vocabulary learned during the first year 
in German. This is naturally supported by the introduction of a 
reading-canon for the first year, and it is not strange that a new 
publishing firm should lend its support to the plan. The reviewer 
belongs: to that group, probably a minority, which hopes that the 
lock-step tendency, despite its advantages, may soon reach its 
limits. The relatively high price of the Borzoi course will in some 
cases prevent schools from going through the list seriatim. Had the 
entire group of texts been bound in a single volume there would 
have been an artistic loss, to be sure, but an economic saving to 
the purchaser and also a saving of time, for the several rounds of 
grammar review which accompany the texts might have been 
reduced to one or two. 

L’ Arrabbiata, the volume under discussion, consists of a preface, 
three pages, an ‘“‘Einleitung,”’ four pages, the text, twenty-five 
pages, ‘“‘Anmerkungen,” twenty-four pages, “‘Ubungen,” sixteen 


pages, ‘‘Wortschatz,”’ thirty-five pages. The text in other words 
makes up little more than:one-fourth of the volume. Repetition of 
an abundantly preéxistent text may be best justified by a superior- 
ity over predecessors, and this justification at any rate the new 
edition has in large measure. The preface, to be sure, is a little 
longer and hence dryer than most prefaces are, but the ‘‘Ein- 
leitung”’ is brief and to the point, and written in a chaste and 
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simple German that will neither affront the teacher nor discourage 
the more ambitious students. It contains a warm but sufficiently 
objective treatment of the author and his art. The illustrations 
add to the interest of the text. A portrait of Paul Heyse is the 
frontispiece. There is a full page half tone of ‘‘Sorrent,” another of 
“Die Marina von Capri’ and a map, ‘‘Der Golf von Neapel.” 

The notes have obviously been thought out with the greatest 
care and nearly every grammatical difficulty of the normal student 
has been anticipated. Wherever feasible the explanation has been 
made by the use of German paraphrase. Otherwise the notes are 
chiefly in English. The ‘“‘Ubungen”’ take the student through the 
familiar grammatical cycle, each unit being divided into three 
parts: A. Fragen—B. Direct method exercises—C. Translation 
of simple sentences into German. Thus the volume offers not the 
text alone but adequate grammar review and ‘“‘composition”’ exer- 
cises as well. The full exploitation of the sixteen pages of “‘Ubun- 
gen’? would require a greater part of the class hours than the 
exploitation of the reading text. Taking everything into considera- 
tion this edition of L’Arrabbiata is more adequate, serviceable, and 
attractive than any other school edition with which the reviewer 
is familiar. 

The following emendations will no doubt be made in that sec- 
ond improved edition which the text-book fully deserves: p. 15, 1. 
10 read ‘‘Hauptstrasse.”” Anmerkungen: to p. 19, 1. 19 for Seite 26 
read ‘Seite 28”. Sechste Ubung (p. 47) read: ‘“B. Geben Sie die 
drei Grundformen der Zeitwoérter in A’. Neunte Ubung C (p. 50) 
read “Fiirw rter’ and for D 5 read: ‘Er zuckte mit den Achseln”’. 
Omitted from vocabulary, p. 66 dafiirkénnen and p. 68 eilig. 

LAWRENCE M. PRICE 


University of California. 


A MODERN GERMAN GRAMMAR BY Peter Hacpoipt & 
F. W. Kaufmann. University of Chicago Press. Chicago 1927. 
Pp. ®iv, 192. Price $1.85. 

This new Grammar is such an excellent piece of work that it 
may reconcile many a pessimist to the fate of having to teach 
in college a subject which properly belongs in the secondary 
schools, not to say kindergarten. The reviewer, at least, after 
more than thirty years of experience, has never met with a more 
interesting textbook in this particular line. It is original in con- 
ception and execution, and yet the natural result of evolution. 

If Gohdes-Buschek, Prokosch-Morgan, have blazed the trail, 
Hagboldt-Kaufmann have overtaken the leaders and reached the 
goal. They were able to achieve this, because they, for the first 
time, approached the problem of inductive modern language 
teaching equipped, not only with the usual linguistic training, but 
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also with practical pedagogic experience, with modern scientific 
psychology, and, besides, with the warmth and’ understanding of 
human sympathy. This mixtum compositum, in this field, is a 
unique asset of which the authors may justly be proud. 

In certain well-known textbooks there was methodical skill and 
human sympathy without science: baby-talk, as it were, to put 
the immature pupil at ease, while the maturer college student 
resented the silly questions and answers, or the more silly nursery 
stories. In other textbooks were combinations of pedagogy and 
scholarship without a discreet feeling for vitally interesting sub- 
ject-matter. Here at last we have before us the ideal trinity of the 
chief ingredients that make a grammar both tolerable and useful, 
even to young men and women of post-high-school age. 

The induction is gradual and at the same time rapid, because 
really only the essentials are presented. There are no sudden and 
unmotivated leaps from “hast du eine Feder?” to, “‘ist deine 
Tante in der Taubstummenanstalt?’’, or from ‘“‘Guten Morgen”’ 
to “G’tterdimmerung.” Analysis and synthesis interlock so 
naturally (by the cunning of scientific reasoning cleverly hidden!) 
that the student, having reached the third or fourth lesson, must 
wonder how in the world he got so much done in so short a time, 
with so little mechanical drudgery. 

It is the reviewer’s conviction that foreign languages should be 
taught in the secondary schools, before the pupil’s speech organs 
loose their flexibility and before the memory is crowded with the 
complexities of mature life. Elementary language teaching in 
Colleges and Universities is a criminal waste of time. But as long 
as our educational system is as barbarously medieval as now, such a 
book as this serves as a short-cut to the real college business of 
literary reading and study. It affords to the teacher the relative 
satisfaction of doing an otherwise intolerably boresome task 
with a degree of scientific adequacy hitherto unknown. 

O. E. LEssING 
Williams College. 


OLD SPANISH BALLADS, Cambridge, England: at the 
University Press, 1926. Pp. vi+43. (Cambridge Plain Texts). 
This slim pocketable volume, 4 by 6 inches, in flexible linen 

cover, is, like the other Cambridge Plain Texts, attractive to eye 

and hand. It is intended, we are told, for school use. Its 24 ballads 
are classified into seven sections: King Roderick, Bernardo del 

Carpio, Infantes de Lara, The Cid, Peter the Cruel, The Moors, 

Miscellaneous. Each section except the last is prefaced by a brief 

historical note. There is no index of any sort. 

The general Introduction of a page and a half, signed by 

J. P. Howard, is vague and ill-informed. The following sentences, 
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for example, in so far as they mean anything, are misleading. 
‘Preserved by oral tradition in the mouth of the troubadour and 
in the family circle, they [the old ballads] received their complete 
literary form in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, at the 
hands of Lope de Vega, Gongora and other poets. Their pens 
transcribed the Ballad into something distinctively Spanish divorc- 
ed from Italian and French influence.’’ The second sentence, in 
particular, conveys the wildest implications. 

The ballads selected are of many types. Romances viejos, 
romances artisticos, romances tradicionales modernos, are alike 
printed without indication of source, style, or probable age. The 
title of the collection is not, therefore, by any interpretation, 
exact. Of the six poems on the Cid, to mention but one section, 
not one is a romance viejo. The criterion which could lead to such 
a selection must have been simply the desire to present well known 
legends in the form easiest understood by a beginner. Literary 
merit and historical interest were left out of account when the 
famous En Sancta Gadea de Burgos (Wolf, Primavera y flor, no. 52) 
was omitted in favor of a prosy rimed chronicle (Wolf, no. 51). 

The sources of the texts were no doubt Durdn’s Romancero 
general and Wolf's Primavera y flor de romances as reprinted by 
Menéndez y Pelayo in vol. VIII of the Antologia de poetas liricos 
castellanos. ‘There are also two selections from vol. X of the same 
Antologia, and one from vol. IX. There is no evidence of recourse 
to original editions. 

The typography is admirable and the proofreading adequate. 
One must lay to the editor slips like “‘Ruiz Velazquez’’ for ‘Ruy 
Velazquez” (p. 11), and the writing of the preposition a without 
accent in some poems, and with accent in others. To him also is 
due the statement (p. 17) that the Cid was born at Burgos, an 
assertion which is, in the old phrase, important if true. 

In short, this neat handbook, in no sense scholarly, will serve 
its purpose if it draws the attention of students to the romance 
early in their study of Spanish. 

S. GRISWOLD MoRLEY 

University of California 


ITRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM OF SPANISH GRAMMAR, by 
Frederick Bliss Luquiens, Professor of Spanish in Yale Uni- 
versity, 10¢. Paper. VIII+11 pages. 


Those teachers of Spanish who strive for natural conversation 
in the class room realize how thoroughly the student must know 
his grammar. The Jrreducible Minimum of Spanish Grammar was 
prepared for this purpose, that is, for use in teaching to talk 
Spanish. 
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The Minimum contains only the grammar that must be 
memorized in order to learn to talk. The verbs and the Pronoun 
Tables, and the rules pertaining to both, constitute its greater 
part. It is the result of many years of studious analysis by Pro- 
fessor Luquiens in separating that part of the grammar which 
must be memorized from that which must be merely understood. 

Therefore, the Minimum is only a basis of grammar, and it is 
to be used along with any beginning grammar book. The pupil 
will thus be continually enlarging on the Minimum rules, learning 
the other grammatical forms and rules necessary for an under- 
standing of the language, without memorizing them. The memo- 
rized forms will furnish a foundation on which the student may 
build indefinitely. 

The last few pages of the Minimum contain useful phrases on 
the weather, sports, etc. These constitute a most valuable vo- 
cabulary of idioms for every-day conversation. 

To use the Minimum advantageously one should read Pro- 
fessor Luquiens’ preface. Here he gives a clear explanation of its 
purpose. Furthermore, he gives directions for its use. It is made 
clear to the reader that the Minimum is one of the basic factors 
in a carefully formulated system to teach conversation. If the 
pupil acquires thoroughly these essentials of grammar, he will 
not be inhibited, as is so often the case, from taking part in the 
class room discussion. As power in conversation grows, the 
student, proud of his attainment, will show real interest in master- 
ing the language. As Professor Luquiens has so forcefully said 
in his article, Jeremiad of a Modern Language Teacher in the Yale 
Review for October 1926, ‘the ability to talk will generate a pride- 
power that drives the student through the drudgery of each 
succeeding lesson.”’ 

In this generation, when college students really want to be 
taught to talk modern languages, it is very interesting to learn of a 
system whose details are so well worked out, one that has already 
had marked success at Yale University. All those who have used 
the Minimum feel that, with its publication, the author has made 
a most valuable contribution to modern language teaching. 

RuTH SEDGWICK 

Goucher College 


ZARAGOZA, por Benito Pérez Galdés. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary by John Van Horne, University of Illi- 
nois; XXVI and 287 pages. Ginn and Company. $1.00. 

In a two-page Preface the editor sets forth the reasons for the 
choice of this novel for a class edition, its literary and historical 
value, the epic feat of heroism it commemorates, the continuous 
action and the human appeal of a good plot based on a story of 
thwarted love. 
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The Introduction touches but lightly in four pages upon the 
life and writings of Pérez Galdés; ten pages are devoted to eluci- 
dating the historical and military situation. This material is 
concise, clear, and helpful. Acknowledgment of sources is given 
in a bibliographical note of two pages. 

Action and interest are intensified by the compression of 
Zaragoza into three fourths of its original size. Brief statements 
in English, sometimes less than a complete line, indicate the nature 
of the thirty passages omitted. 

The nineteen pages of notes show a desire to help students in 
difficult passages without vain display of erudition. Where help 
is not to be found in the well written notes, the vocabulary usually 
centains all that is needed. The adoption of the spelling ‘‘Sara- 
gossa”’ for reference to the city avoids all possible confusion. The 
map of the city offers further help in understanding explanations 
of the author and of the editor. 

Nothing short of a summary of the principles of Spanish syntax 
in a given edition could obviate the charge of incompleteness in 
Notes. The principle leading to the choice of certain material for 
annotation and the omission of other material is doubtless one of 
expediency dictated by classroom experience. One teacher’s 
notes may appear capricious and temperamental to another. 
Some notes on tenses of verbs are given; parallel uses of equal 
importance and difficulty are omitted altogether. If the ‘‘con- 
ditional of probability in the past”’ (p. 26, 1. 17; p. 60, 1.24) merits 
annotation, why not just as well the “future of probability in the 
present” (p. 131, 1. 29)? Entre usted y yo lo haremos (p. 101, |. 16) 
might have been annotated with as much justification as some 
other prepositional constructions. And why the “once” in the 
note (p. 193) ‘the peninsula of Spain and Portugal was once 
called the Iberian peninsula’’? 

I have observed few omissions in the Vocabulary of 93 pages. 
No definition is given for estar para when one is especially needed, 
since a note (p. 10, 1. 24) prompts curiosity as to the exact meaning; 
mitra is omitted, although a note (p. 48, |. 6) directs the student to 
look up mitra in the vocabulary. 

Among the few flaws noted in the editorial apparatus, the 
most serious is in the ten cross references from the Notes to the 
Introduction. Each time an error of four is made in the number 
given. By the simple device of adding four to each page reference 
the student can find a pertinent and helpful remark. But Roman 
numerals are very hard to add and subtract and so all value of 
cross references is lost through this recurring error, probably the 
fault of proof reading rather than a demonstration of mathematical 
weakness in a scholar of languages. 

Ginn and Company and the editor are to be congratulated 
on making accessible an edition of Zaragoza that offers in at- 
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tractive form practically free from misprints, in clear typography 
on good paper, a scholarly reduction, pleasingly illustrated and 
well bound, of this important novel. 
Oscar L. KEITH 
University of South Carolina 


THE WORK OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
NATION BOARD, 1901-1925. Edited by Thomas S. Fiske, 
Secretary of the Board. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1926. 
Cloth. ix+300 pages. Price, $4.00. 


The College Entrance Examination Board occupies a position 
of such importance in the educational world that many people 
probably take its existence as a matter of course. Even those who 
have been rather intimately connected with it in more recent years 
often assume that so logical an institution must have developed 
somehow and somewhere, by common demand and with general 
support, but that its specific history is not of particular interest or 
importance. For these and indeed for all who are interested in the 
growth of educational ideas and the development of educational 
standards the 25th anniversary volume of the Board is a sig- 
nificant educational document. It can not be dismissed as “just 
another report,’ because neither in content nor in form does it 
deserve to be placed in such a category, and especially because it 
is the written evidence that the opportunity pointed out by 
President Eliot during the discussions which led to the formation 
of the Board—of “‘making an immense contribution to American 
Education’”’—has been accepted and utilized for the general 
educational welfare. 

“The first public suggestion, so far as I have been able to learn, 
of such an organization as the College Entrance Examination 
Board,” says Wilson Farrand in his interesting brief history of the 
Board, ‘‘was made by President Eliot in 1877, and the idea was 
mentioned by him in several addresses.’’ The idea bore no fruit 
for nearly twenty-five years—a striking illustration of how far 
ahead of his time Charles W. Eliot often was. In the winter of 
1895-96 President Eliot was invited to address the Schoolmasters’ 
Association of New York and Vicinity, which had been conducting 
a campaign against the lack of uniformity in entrance exami- 
nations, and in February 1896, in his address before the Association, 
he laid down a plan for such an agency in these specific terms: 


The thing we need to secure a uniform standard of enforcement by subject 
is an examining board, authorized to act for a large number of institutions, and 
conducting through agents appointed by itself examinations all over this country; 
the examinations being held, not primarily at colleges, unless they are conveniently 
situated for the purpose, but at railroad centers, and the actual examiners being 
drawn not only from the institutions represented in the board, but from a great 
variety of colleges and scientific schools. On the central board there should be 
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some representatives of secondary education. The results should be given by sub- 
ject for every candidate; and these results might be accepted and used by any 
college or scientific school in the country, just as that school or college chose. The 
different colleges would undoubtedly use the results in different ways—one college 
demanding more subjects than another, or a better record on the same number, or a 
different selection or grouping of subjects. The actual record of each candidate, as 
certified by the board, would be taken at its face value wherever it should be 
presented. In that way we should gradually obtain a uniform standard of enforce- 
ment by a method fair to all institutions; and, in my judgment, we should also 
obtain an admirable instrumentality for promoting uniformity in general, and a 
closer connection between the secondary schools of the country and the colleges 
and universities. 


Anyone who is familiar with,the composition and workings of 
the Board will recognize in this statement of President Eliot those 
aims and methods—and limitations—that have been the source 
of its greatest strength throughout its existence. Indeed, the 
quotation above might almost be taken as a description of its 
actual composition and functioning thirty years later. 

In the meantime another of the leaders of American education 
had been active in advancing the same cause: Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia. Dr. Butler was chairman of a committee 
of secondary school and college representatives authorized by 
the National Education Association in 1891 to arrange con- 
ferences on the subject of admissions, and this committee led to 
the organization of the famous “‘Committee of Ten” of that 
association, of which President Eliot was chairman. Dr. Butler, 
then a professor at Columbia, was also responsible for a resolution 
passed by the Columbia College faculty in 1896, initiating corres- 
pondence on the subject with other institutions. 

In 1899 fruition came. The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland in its 
meeting that year adopted unanimously a resolution presented by 
Dr. Butler calling for the establishment of such a board. In the 
discussion which preceded the action of the association, Dr. 
Eliot’s keen analytical mind and equally keen wit appear to have 
been determining factors. A victory of impressive proportions was 
registered for these two great educators. 

After preliminary conferences a Plan of Organization and 
Constitution were adopted, and the Board began to function at the 
examinations in June 1901, as the “College Entrance Examination 
Board of the Middle States and Maryland.” In December of that 
year the geographical limitation was dropped, and the New 
England Association was invited to send delegates. In December, 
1903, the North Central and Southern States Associations were 
also added, and the Board became national in character. A striking 
increase in the activities and prestige of the Board came in 1915, 
when Harvard, Yale, and Princeton decided to substitute the 
Board examinations for their own. A number of well-known 
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women’s colleges followed these universities into the fold on the 
so-called ‘“‘New Plan” of admission. 

The number of candidates examined in the first year of the 
Board’s existence was 973. There was a steady increase in numbers 
until 1915, when about 5000 were examined. In 1916 the number 
jumped to 10,631, or more than double that of the previous year, 
the increase being mainly due to the addition of candidates for 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton. In 1925 the number of candidates 
was 19,775, of whom 6,824 came from the New England States, 
8,106 from the Middle Atlantic States, 2,552 from the North 
Central States, 1,367 from the Southern States, and 754 from the 
Western States. ‘ 

These facts are gleaned from the papers which make up the 
volume, and which include the following: ‘‘How the College, 
Entrance Board came to be,” by Nicholas Murray Butler; “The 
College Entrance Examination Board,a Retrospectanda Prophecy,”’ 
by Wilson Farrand; “Has the College Entrance Examination 
Board Justified its Quarter-Century of Life?’ by Henry S. Prit- 
chett; ‘‘The College Entrance Examination Board: Pioneer in the 
Solution of Educational Problems by the Cooperation of Those 
Concerned,” by Julius Sachs; “A Brief History of the College 
Entrance Examination Board,” by Wilson Farrand; ‘‘The Art of 
Examination,” by A. Lawrence Lowell; ‘““The Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board”’; and a “Digest 
of Publications, 1901-25,” by Thomas S. Fiske, Secretary of the 
Board. A list of members of the honorary committee for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary, a list of past and present officers of the 
Board, and an index complete the book. 

The teacher of modern foreign languages will naturally be 
interested in those features of the Board's activity which concern 
his field. At the outset examinations were offered only in French 
and German among the modern foreign languages. The examiners 
for that year were Professor A. G. Cameron of Princeton, Professor 
J. C. Bracq of Bryn Mawr, and Mr. I. H. B. Spiers of William 
Penn Charter School, for French; and Professor M. D. Learned of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Hans Froehlicher of the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore (now Goucher College), and Mr. 
Thomas B. Bronson of Lawrenceville School, for German. The 
requirements in both French and German followed the recommen- 
dations of the “Committee of Twelve’ of the Modern Language 
Association of America, published in 1898. 

In the second year of the Board’s existence, Spanish was 
added as an examination subject, the requirements following the 
form and spirit of requirements for French and German, based on 
the report of the ‘Committee of Twelve.’’ In June and September, 
1916, “Comprehensive Examinations’ under the “New Plan” 
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in French, German, and Spanish were offered for the first time 
as a result of the adherence to the Board’s system of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and a group of women’s colleges including 
Radcliffe, Vassar, and Goucher. In June 1924, Italian was offered 
for the first time as a college entrance examination subject in 
accordance with a vote of the Board in November, 1923. The 
committee entrusted with drawing up the requirement in Italian 
was headed by Professor George B. Weston of Harvard. 

Among the examiners and readers for the Board in the modern 
foreign languages have been many of the most active teachers of 
those subjects in colleges and secondary schools. Reference is 
made in the report of the Secretary of the Board for 1918 to the 
services rendered by the readers. He says: ‘‘Their gathering has 
the appearance and the character of an educational congress. 
During the fortnight following the examinations the readers live 
in close proximity and take their meals together. At the von- 
clusion of their activities many declare that their connection ivith 
the Board has been a most pleasant experience and has ‘also 
benefitted them professionally.”’ Professor Donald Clive Start 
of Princeton had pointed out these opportunities for service to 
modern language teachers and had emphasized the professiénal 
benefits accruing therefrom in a paper read before the New Eng!and 
Modern Language Association in 1917. In a connection with, the 
work of the Board which has lasted, with some intervals, siace 
1915, the reviewer has had many opportunities to realize how niuch 
the association of readers interested in their common fieldhas 
meant—in professional interest, in effectiveness of teaching, «nd 
in delightful human companionship—to secondary school &nd 
college teacher alike. Cooperation in this work has doub. Jess 

aided materially in building up the spirit of unity that has s!Ace 

borne fruit in the fine cooperation of workers from the varus 
fields in the Modern Foreign Language Study, and which gill 
remain one of the most important, if intangible, results of the 
Study. 

In the more than 300 pages of the book there is naturally mich 
to which reference might well be made here. We have space o%ly 
for mention of one or two interesting matters. References ockur 
in a number of places in the reports to the relative success;of 
boys and girls in the examinations in modern foreign languages. 
For instance, in 1912 the girls outstripped the boys in. the Mid#le 
Atlantic States in English, History, Latin, Greek, French, afid 
German. In the New England States, the girls excelled in E nglith, 
Latin (Old Requirements), and French; the boys excelled ‘An 
History, Latin (New Requirements), Greek, and German. tn 
1920, the best showing in French was made by girls in private 
schools of the Middle Atlantic States, and the next best by gifls 
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in private schools in New England. In German, the best showing 
was made by girls from private schools in the Middle Atlantic 
States and the next best by girls from public schools in the same 
region. The report adds: ‘‘The marked superiority of the girls in 
English, History, French, and German seems to indicate that at the 
age when boys and girls take college entrance examinations the 
girls excel in power of expression.”” In the ‘““New Plan” exami- 
nations of that year boys from the private schools of New England 
excelled all other groups in English, History, Latin, and French, 
while girls from New England private schools excelled all others 
in German, and girls from New England public schools made the 
best showing in Spanish. In the Secretary’s report for 1925 he 
says: “There can be no doubt that under existing conditions the 
girls as a whole are superior in the languages and history, while 
the boys have the advantage in mathematics and in the natural 
sciences.’ Here is an interesting topic for study and discussion 
and experimentation. Are our subjects ‘‘sissy”’ subjects? Is there a 
higher percentage of male “‘flunkers’’ in foreign languages, and if 
so, why? 

An even thornier problem—and one not yet solved to the 
satisfaction of many modern language teachers—is the question 
of aural and oral tests in modern foreign languages. In the report 
of the Secretary for 1919, reference is made to the matter in the 
following terms: 

ORAL AND AURAL EXAMINATIONS 


When thousands of candidates are to be tested at many different centers 
scattered over a vast territory, uniformity of standard can be secured by giving the 
test the form of a written examination and by submitting the answers of the 
candidates to the same body of readers. The Board has often been requested to 
conduct oral and aural examinations; but it seems impossible with the Board’s 
present resources to make arrangements whereby such examinations could be held 
in the foreign languages or even in English under conditions that would be identical 
at all centers. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that it is easier to understand 
one speaker than another; that one speaker may think it necessary to repeat a 
statement or a question while another may refuse to do so; that a voice may be 
audible in one part of the room and inaudible in another; that the pronunciation 
of words is not the same in different parts of the country or even at different 
schools in the same town. Unforeseen circumstances can disturb far more easily the 
sensitive organs of hearing and speech than the ability to write. 

These points presented serious obstacles to the establishment of 
oral and aural tests, but the advocates of such tests were not 
convinced that the obstacles were insuperable, at least insofar as 
purely aural tests—in which the answers might be written, of 
course—were concerned. As a result apparently of the activities 
of a committee on such tests appointed by the Association of 
Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the Board gave authority to its Committee of Review in April, 
1921, to appoint a commission to consider the feasibility of 
conducting aural examinations in the modern languages. A com- 
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mission was appointed, consisting of Professors D. L. Buffum of 
Princeton (chairman), C. C. Clarke of Yale, M. G. Cushing of 
Mount Holyoke, Edith Fahnestock of Vassar, and F. C. Lieder of 
Harvard, Miss M. C. Burchinal of the West Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, and Messrs. W. P. Henderson of the Boston 
Latin School, J. B. E. Jonas of the DeWitt Clinton High School 
of New York City, L. A. Roux of Newark Academy, and T. F. 
Taylor of the New Haven High School. 

Here the official record of the commission ends. If the Com- 
mission on Aural Examinations ever reported, there is no mention 
of its report or of any action thereon in the ‘‘digest’’ or elsewhere 
in this book. There is, however, a further reference to the subject 
in a quotation from the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Board for 1923, as follows: 


Tue ATTITUDE OF THE BOARD TOWARDS INNOVATIONS 

The College Entrance Examination Board endeavors to maintain an open- 
minded attitude toward any research relating to the principles which underlie its 
work and toward any changes that are suggested in its organization. It is the 
policy of the Board to consider no question as closed and no problem as solved if it is 
regarded as still unsettled by educators in good standing who have given it careful 
attention. 

The Board refers to commissions for consideration, investigation, and report 
all questions and problems that have an important bearing upon its work. All 
reasonable communications addressed to the Board in regard to subjects under 
discussion, as for example, intelligence examinations, aural and oral examinations, 
laboratory examinations, secondary school records, or the correlation of the results 
of the Board examinations with college records or with secondary school records, 
are brought to the attention of the commissions entrusted with their study. In 
the prosecution of their investigations these commissions are expected to seek the 
assistance of specialists in the fields concerned, teachers, educational adminis- 
trators, and statisticians. 

When a large number of communications favorable to one side of a question is 
forthcoming, or when zeal is exhibited on one side and little interest on the other, 
the Board inquires whether a part of the educational community is inactive by 
reason of: 

(1) A mistaken belief in the prevalence of its views 

(2) Ignorance of impending legislation 

(3) Circumstances more or less accidental. 

It seems desirable in such cases to make efforts to elicit the views of those who 
should be interested and to procure reports setting forth arguments against as well 
as for the proposals under consideration. 

When one considers the vast influence of the Board in matters educational, 
one must acknowledge that it is the duty of the Board to refrain from enlisting on 
either side of a controversial question. It should not proclaim its belief or disbelief 
in any new doctrine, theory, or procedure until competent investigators possessing 
the necessary technical equipment have reached conclusions acceptable to the 
scientific and educational world. 


This definitely ‘‘puts it up to” the advocates of aural exami- 
nations in modern languages to demonstrate the feasibility of such 
tests. It is quite true that the Board’s examinations in the past 
have been safeguarded against mishandling by the very fact that 
the papers are all presented in printed form. There does appear to 
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have been a slight change in procedure, however, in the handling 
of the “Psychological Aptitude Tests,” first offered in June, 1926. 
In the psychological examinations the Board for the first time 
called upon its supervisors to take an active part in presenting the 
examination, though not to the extent that would be required 
in the aural examination. A move in the direction favored by 
friends of aural testing is also seen in the action of the Board 
authorizing the appointment of a ‘“‘commission of experts who shall 
control and direct the psychological examinations in the following 
particulars:—the preparation of examination questions, the pre- 
paration of instructions to supervisors, the scoring of the answers 
of the candidates, and the interpretation of the results.”’ (p. 234.) 
‘On the same basis, why not look forward to the establishment of 
a commission on aural testing at some future time, after a prelim- 
inary period of development of such tests—and of such experts 
—as the psychological test has experienced? Here again is ground 
for much discussion and experimentation. Let us hope that we 
may have it. 

I should have liked to discuss other interesting features of the 
book, such as President Lowell’s stimulating paper (pp. 31 ff.), 
the material on the validity of College Entrance Examination 
Board measures (p. 53), on the value of written examinations 
(p. 163), the trustworthiness of the Board examinations (p. 203), 
the possibility of lessening fluctuations (p. 213), etc., but it is 
impossible to do more than mention them. As a final word, may I 
not lay stress again on the interest and significance of this 25th 
anniversary report—and of all the annual reports of the Board 
as well—and pay tribute in closing to the devoted and efficient 
labors of the Secretary of the Board. One does not need to read 
much between the lines to realize that he is the very mainspring 
of its successful functioning. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 

George Washington University, 

Washington, D. C. 


MARTIN RIVAS, Brest GANA—Umpurey. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1926. xv+269 pp. 

In general, this edition should prove suitable as a school text. 
The story itself is of interest, aside from being one of the best works 
of Blest Gana, an outstanding novelist of South America. In 
addition, it is valuable because in it are depicted many of the 
customs and mores of Chile, the country of the author. 

The introduction by Professor Umphrey, while quite brief, 
shows acquaintance with the author and the country. Considering 
the fact that Blest Gana and his novels are a new thing in Spanish 
in this country, and that the bibliography in the text edition is 
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brief, it would seem to me advisable to have a longer introduction, 
with more critical material on the various works. 

Professor Umphrey states that the text edition is reduced 
from about 700 pages to 1/74; from 65 chapters to 28. The abridged 
part is takeh care of by means of short synopses in Spanish by 
the editor. This is never satisfactory, though sometimes neces- 
sary. as in various editions of Valera, Valdés, Blasco-Ibafiez, etc. 
Omission of a few unnecessary details or pages is justifiable, but 
two-thirds of the book seems too much to omit. Among other 
things it causes the vocabulary to be slightly too long in proportion 
to the text. 

The book will do for third or fourth year high school, merely 
as a reader. For university students, with some interest in Chilean 
literature and customs, it would seem more advisable to read the 
entire work; this would be in the third year of college. 

In the foreword to the vocabulary, the author mentions the 
omission of words identical with English, as well as articles, pro- 
nouns, numerals, names of months, etc., except in case of idiomatic 
use. This is a good procedure. 

Gender of nouns is not given for nouns ending in o and a. 
Why not extend this to include feminine nouns in ¢ad, dad, ie, 
umbre and cién? Adjectives are given usually only in the masculine 
singular. Verbs are usually in the infinitive only, though some 
irregular forms are given. Regularly formed adverbs are omitted. 
These are steps in the right direction. 

On page 198, in the list of abbreviations, the following omissions 
were noted: dim. for diminutive, neg. for negative. 

Page 202, alamo should be dlamo.—203, omit amigablemente.— 
204, add preposition to apasionarse.—208, add gender for bast6n.— 
209, Café change , to ;.—212, omit circunstanciadamente.—213, 
establicido should be establecido, see concilidbulo.—214, confidente, 
add n.m.—220, desgarrar, change , to ;.—223, egoismo should be 
egotsmo.— 223, el, él make clear e/ cual not él cual.—231, guardién, 
add gender.—231, gufar should be guiar.— 232, ravenou should be 
ravenous.—233, huésped add f.—236, ir refiri-endo should be 
refirien-do.—237, juicio prontu-ario should be prontua-rio.—240, 
martir add f.—243, delete mutuamente.—246, pano should follow 
pantalén.—247, dar parte a; parte in this sense is masculine; not 
so given.—250, pobreza delete f.—250, ponerse become, put on 
should be become; put on.—252, prisién m. should be f.—254, que 
add than.—256, repentinamente delete.—268, Voltaire delete comma 
after philosopher. 


P. 26,1. 15, le is not more usual than /o.—P. 33,1. 7, dejaba, for 
dejaria. More explanation.—P. 48, 1. 12, this note is in the 
vocabulary.—P. 56, l. 11, entré al salén is the act; entré en el 
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salén is the result. Use in Spain and in South America is beside 
the point.—P. 65, /. 4, this note is in the vocabulary.—P. 69, 
1, 22, this note is in the vocabulary.—P. 76, |. 21, wo for two.— 
P. 80, ll. 13-14, ctiando for cuéndo.—P. 95, 1. 13, this note is in 
the vocabulary.—P. 108, 1. 3, para probarse is just as*good as the 
phrase suggested.—P. 119, 1. 1, que. Explain use of gue in ques- 
tions.—P. 132, 1. 7, dividas for divididas.—P. 141, 1. 24, explain 
nominative yo.—P. 153, 1. 16, fusilaba for fusilaria. Explain.— 
P. 156, ll. 24-25, agreidos for agredidos. 
L. D. BAILIFF 
University of California, Los Angeles 


EL TROVADOR, Garcia GUTIERREZ, edited by Paut P. RoGERs, 

Ginn & Co. 1926. 

A text intended for ingenuous adolescents must be looked at 
with their eyes. This play fits into the third year of high school or 
into the second year of college work. Students will like the cheerful- 
looking cover and the clear type of this book, while the illustrations 
will give them an idea of Spanish costumes and architecture of 
the fifteenth century. 

One may condense pages of critical analysis of romantic drama 
into the statement that plays of this type have all the elements 
for the basis of successful opera but it would be premature, not 
to say cruel, to stress this note of disillusion. The editor has not 
done so. 

It should not be difficult to persuade those students fond of 
music to compare El Trovador and Il Trovatore. They may even 
look up the French Le Trouvére and the English The Gipsy’s 
Vengeance. At least one Spanish Club found it profitable to listen 
to Ferrando’s ballad Abbietta Zingara that in the first act of the 
four-act opera relates the story of the gipsy. This leads up to the 
appearance of Leonor with an andante Tacea la notte placida and 
an allegro Di tale amor. Manrico is introduced with the melody 
Deserto sulla terra and the act closes with a trio Di geloso amor 
sprezzato. The Anvil Chorus in the gipsies’ camp opens the second 
act and then Azucena in an aria Stride la vampa tells the story of 
the burning of her mother. After a dialogue with Manrico the 
tenor sings the aria Mal reggendo. This is followed by the duet 
Sino all’ elsa and the Count has his opportunity in the flowing 
aria I] balen del suo. After this comes the spirited music in march- 
ing time Per me ora fatale. The third act opens with a soldiers’ 
chorus and then Azucena sings her lament for Manrico, Giorni 
poveri. There follow two duets, one between Azucena and the 
Count and one between Manrico and Leonor. In the latter the 
organ of the convent chapel blends in a pleasing manner. Manrico 
ends the act with the aria, Di quella pirra. The last act is the 
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finest, with Leonor’s D’amor sull’ ali rose;.the Miserere scene, 
Ah, che la morte; the scene between the Count and Leonor where 
she sings, Mira, di acerbe; and the duet of Azucena and Manrico, 
Si la stanchezza. 

The notes, exercises, and vocabulary of El Trovador are entirely 
adequate for class use and give evidence of faithful and painstaking 
effort. The misprints are so few as to be negligible and what 
variations the reviewer has to suggest are in the nature of informal 
comments such as might occur to the teacher when the class is 
too literal-minded. 

On p. 7, 1. 8, solo should be sélo; p. 43, 1. 5 of stage directions, 
ésta should be éste; p. 57, 1. 9, no alienta sus sentidos trastornados 
should, possibly, be no alienta; sus sentidos, etc.; p. 68, 1. 4, que 
buscar a mi hijo vaya should read que a buscar a mi hijo vaya; 
p. 99, 1. 9, bendiciré should be bendeciré; p. 162, sostenir should be 
sostener; p. 163, tembler should be temblar. There are a few trivial 
omissions. On p. 4, |. 25, se le busc6: se used impersonally is not 
defined; p. 5, 23, adelante: ‘forward,’ “onward” is in simpler 
prose: “go on’’; p. 6, 1. 4, recientes is adj.; the adv. only is defined; 
p. 6, l. 7, particularmente may mean “privately.” Cf. this use in 
casa particular, escuela particular, etc.; 1. 20, en tiempos de antano 
may have the general meaning: ‘“‘in times gone by”; p. 6, 1. 26, 
que en mala hora naciera recalls its opposite, gue en buena nasco 
that occurs scores of times in the Poema del Cid. Here the 
verb is plainly in the indicative. What seems a subj. may be really 
the old plupf. ind. form, a form frequently seen for the preterite 
in the columns of the newspapers today. It may be an ind. on 
p. 10, 1. 16: nunca lo fuerais. On p. 18, 1. 13, 14: asi en Zaragoza 
entrara por quien la muerte arrostrara, the forms are doubtless 
subjunct. On p. 50, |. 5, los votos que alli te hiciera, the verb appears 
to be in the ind. 

It is interesting to note the frequent use of adj. in an adv. 
sense: p. 4, 1]. 7, furiosas; p. 5, 1. 32, furiosa; p. 7, 1. 25, furioso; 
p. 10,1. 4, impéa; p. 17, 1. 3, tierna; p. 50, 1. 26, piadoso; p. 53, 1. 18, 
ufano; p. 72, 1. 1, tranquilo; |. 2, atroz; 1. 8, feliz; p. 84, 1. 9, ciega; 
p. 99, 1. 5, atrevido; p. 10, 1. 28, frenética; p. 103, 1. 14, amorosa; 
p. 112, 1. 5, piadosos. On p. 17,1. 8, partir means “part,” ‘‘cleave’’; 
p. 22, 1. 6, retar may mean ‘‘challenge’’; cf. reference to the duel 
in |. 13; p. 22, 1. 8, desprecio is not defined; p. 34, 1. 8, algo means 
‘“‘somewhat’’; p. 34, 1. 13, esta noche is “‘tonight,’’ just as esta dia 
is a substitute for hoy, ‘“‘today.”’ But there is no one word for 
“tonight” in Spanish. On p. 39, 1. 1, quedar is used idiomatically 
for estar; cf. also the use of ir, p. 98, 1. 3. On p. 41, 1. 10, lamar 
may mean “‘knock’’; p. 42, |. 6, mirar a means “‘look toward, in 
the direction of”; p. 43, 1. 1, espérate: the reflexive is not accounted 
for; p. 45, 1. 3, miseria often means “‘poverty’’; p. 47, 1. 17, criatura 
here is “child, baby’’; p. 49, 1. 16, perdonar is here ‘‘Spare’’; in 1. 2 
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of the stage directions arrodillada used with estar means ‘‘kneel- 
ing’; similarly p. 99, 1. 3 of stage directions we have recostada, 
“reclining’’; contrast with the gerund p. 95, |. 19, arrodilldndose: 
“in the act of kneeling’; Ebro, p. 51, 1. 9, not defined; p. 52, 1. 7, 
cierto here is “‘true’’; p. 55, 1. 12, libertar not defined; p. 56, 1. 18, 
perder here may mean “‘ruin’’, cf. also p. 84, |. 13; gente p. 58, 1. 2, 
means “men, troops’’, cf. p. 64, 1. 10, tiene mucha gente, cf. also 
p. 76, 1. 8; p. 59, 1. 2, swéllame is not only “‘loosen”’ but also “‘let 
go”; p. 64, |. 7, pagaron is “paid for’’; p. 67, |. 4, casa, “home’’; 
p. 74, 1. 7, sudor is “sweat”; “perspiration” is transpiracién or 
traspiracién; p. 79, amores is here “‘love pleadings’; p. 83, pomo 
is defined as ‘‘vial’’: more exact is the charming word “‘pomander”’; 
p. 91, l. 8, Aarto is stronger than ‘‘enough”’: it is rather ‘“‘more than 
enough, too much”; p. 91, |. 17, y bien is here used as an expletive: 
“very well’; p. 97, 1. 2, /loro, since it is coupled with vertiendo, 
is ‘‘tears’’; p. 97, 1. 17, soldado is here a ‘‘common soldier,”’ as 
contrasted with an officer; p. 98, 1. 5, depender means “‘belong to’’; 
p. 107, 1. 6, agonia is here ‘‘death struggle’; p. 109, 1. 4, hora is 
‘time’: contrast with general tiem po. 

In the notes, p. 4, |. 32, si la viese: the -se form of the imperf. 
subj. is not a substitute for the conditional; p. 35, 1. 16, si no era 
él: era may be an ind. used for vividness instead of subj.; p. 44, 
1. 15, the Cantabrian Sea suggests the Bay of Biscay; p. 7, |. 32, 
con quien se las habia: las is the feminine used as a neuter; cf. 
p. 36, 1. 8, no las tengo yo todas conmigo; p. 8, 1. 11, Vamos may 
need to be explained as the common substitute for the seldom 
used vayamos; p. 34, 1. 21, some comment might be made on the 
future subj., cf. also p. 80, 1. 16. In the Cuestionario (Why not 
Interrogatorio?); p. 126, question 11, En cudl convento, etc., while 
a construction common in Mexico and seen in the writings of 
Pérez Galdés and Blasco Ibaifez, may shock some synthetic 
grammarians. 

ELIZABETH MCGUIRE 

Milwaukee-Downer College 


A FRENCH READER FOR BEGINNERS, by LAvURENCE 

PUMPELLY, xii+136 pp. Knopf, 1926. 

This reader is an excellent book for students of the second year. 
One could use it in the second semester of the first year, because 
it presupposes only the most commonly used words and the most 
elementary grammatical rules. 

The stories of which it is composed are well told and very 
interesting. They give reliable information on the history and 
customs of France. The difficulties are graduated and do not 
discourage the beginners. There are a number of pictures which 
help to explain the text. Several songs, jokes, and games remedy 
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the dryness common to class books, and furnish to the teacher 
some good subjects for composition. 

The printing of the book is very carefully done. I have noticed 
but one little error. In the phrase: ‘‘Jeanne’’ lui demandait-on, 
“croyez-vous....’’ (p. 54) it is evidently not necessary to use 
quotation marks after Jeanne. 

AVETTA HOFFMAN 

Miami University 


BOYD: QUESTIONNAIRE DE LECTURES FRANGAISES 
DELERY AND RENSHAW: SINSTRUIRE EN S’AMU- 
SANT CROSSE: GUERBER’S CONTES ET LEGENDES. 
Boyd's Questionnaire de Lectures Frangaises, Deléry and Ren- 

shaw’s S’/nstruire en s’amusant, and Crosse’s edition of Guerber’s 

Contes et Légendes are three books totally different in nature and 

yet each valuable in its way for the high school classroom. 

The Questionnaire is a practical labor-saving device for 
teachers, more than a real help to students. It permits the teacher 
to check up easily upon the outside reading of his students. The 
book consists of a collection of blanks, each containing the essential 
characteristics of the novel, the poem, the play, or the critical 
essay. The student is to fill in beside each heading what he con- 
siders appropriate. The advantages of such an outline are, first, 
that it teaches a certain orderliness of thought; second, that it 
trains the pupil to analyze what he reads; and finally that it 
encourages him to take notes and file away for future reference 
the results of his reading. On the other hand, such a method tends 
to kill originality; it tends to emphasize the use of the short, in- 
complete sentence which brings out the necessary fact but fails 
to teach the language. The teaching of the language, in our 
secondary schools at least, should be the first objective of the 
instructor. Furthermore, if used on a large scale this prepared 
outline makes for too much similarity in thought processes, and 
encourages stereotyped answers. 

At the end of the Questionnaire is a list of suggested readings. 
In some ways it might have been better to omit this part of the 
book. It has more than its share of inaccuracies and omissions. 
Richepin’s La chanson des gueux is given as Les chansons and 
listed asa drama. We have been unable to trace any dramatization 
of this collection of poems. Augier’s Les Fourchambault is given as 
Fourchambault with no article. Sully Prudhomme is listed as a 
twentieth century poet, although he had finished all his important 
work before 1901 and died in 1907. The isolated poem chosen to 
represent his work is by no means characteristic and was published 
in 1867. We find under Vigny, de: Le More de Venise, Othello 
(traductions de Shakespeare). They are one and the same play; 
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de Vigny’s other adaptation of Shakespeare is entitled Shylock. 
But why list such plays as these when we have in his Chatterton 
such an excellent example of his work? There are numerous other 
omissions. How can one explain the author’s failure to include 
at least one of Gautier’s novels, one of Zola’s, Le Réve, for instance, 
some one of Voltaire’s tales, Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, Gide’s 
La Symphonie pastorale?: Why should Sardou be accused of writing 
Le Verre d'eau when it is the masterpiece of Scribe, who had 
finished writing, and who in fact died the year Sardou began to 
produce? Why omit from the list of playwrights such names as 
Dumas fils, Curel, Becque, Brieux, Tristan Bernard, Courteline, 
Flers, and Caillavet? Such a list is certainly a dangerous thing 
to put in the hands of young students. Before a second edition 
appears the whole list should be revised. 

S’Instruire en s’amusant is quite well done. It contains a 
collection of cross-word puzzles and games for use in elementary 
classes to teach French in a pleasant way. The rules for running 
a French Club and the list of short plays that can be given in a 
class room are very good. Two collections published in this 
country for such purposes are mentioned. Since the publication 
of S’Instruire en s'amusant, three other collections have appeared: 
Jameson: Rire et Sourire; de Sauzé: Sept Comédies Modernes, and 
Meéras: Eight French One-Act Plays. Hills and Dondo have also 
compiled a collection of Contes dramatiques to be used for classroom 
work. S’Jnstruire en s’amusant has, on the whole, been carefully 
proof-read, but page 73 seems to have been overlooked. On this 
page three words are spelled incorrectly—attra pe, ou, and connait. 
The puzzles and games are both interesting and instructive. The 
book should certainly be successful in the Junior High School 
and in the French Circle. 

Contes et Légendes has been a classic in Modern Language 
teaching for so many years that its value is proven. By preparing 
exercises for the book, modernizing the text, and eliminating the 
more difficult constructions, the editor has considerably improved 
the text for the classroom. However, the lack of any truly French 
atmosphere in the book seems unfortunate to us. When the 
literature of France offers so many charming stories which could 
be adapted easily to the needs of the classroom, stories teeming 
with French atmosphere, why not use them? The childishness of 
many of the stories of this collection, too, must weary the pupils 
somewhat. The boy and girl of today nourished on the Moving 
Picture and the Tabloid newspaper must find the “Three Bears”’ 
a little ‘‘tame.’’ The editing of the book is, however, well done. 


The exercises are varied in nature and simple in form. The 
Questionnaire is often a little long, but it has the advantage of 
being thorough and of really helping the pupil to learn practically 
every word in each lesson by heart. The other exercises give drill 
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in verb forms, simple grammatical constructions, vocabulary, 
composition, and pronunciation. We cannot conceive of anything 
in the way of editing this particular kind of work that Mr. Crosse 
has omitted. For those who like the subject matter this edition 
should prove a useful addition to the list of elementary classroom 
texts. 
R. AND EpMonp A. MERAS 
Adel phi College 


LA VIDA DE LAZARILLO DE TORMES y de sus fortunas y 
adversidades. Modernized and Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Direct- Method Exercises by H. CHONON 
Berkowl1z, Ph.D., and Samuet A. Worsy, M.A. Johnson 
Publishing Company, Richmond, Virginia, [1927]. xxiv-+166 
pages. 

The most famous of Spanish rogue-stories is at last available 
in a form adapted to the needs of the American classroom. It 
makes its appearance in an attractive volume with large, clear 
type, ample spacing, and generous margins. 

The text, according to the Preface, is a modernized, expurgated, 
and slightly emended reproduction of the tale ‘‘on the basis of 
the commonly accepted version without the Alca/d interpolations.” 
Whose edition of this version they have used, the editors do not 
say. 

Modernization and expurgation may, of course, easily destroy 
the value of any book, particularly of one like the Lazarillo, whose 
charm lies so much in its quaint, realistic language and its un- 
ashamed frankness. It should, therefore, at once be stated to the 
editors’ credit that they have managed to preserve in their 
emended version much of the wit and flavor of the original. 

The edition is intended to answer the needs of two different 
groups of students—the beginners and the members of the one- 
year Survey Course in the history of Spanish literature. In the 
interests of the former the editors have simplified the style of 
the text, have supplied it with footnotes which explain historical 
and literary allusions, discuss points of grammar, and translate 
the most difficult passages; also they have prepared a series of 
direct-method exercises. These exercises are of the usual type— 
questions in Spanish, a drill on idioms by means of blanks or other 
devices, and some English sentences to be translated into Spanish 
—but they are well made and too varied to become monotonous. 

For the more advanced student the editors have written an 
informative Introduction of sixteen pages, discussing the rise of 
the picaresque novel, the meaning of the term picaro, the character- 
istics of the picaresque hero and the historical reasons for his 
existence, the authorship of Lazarillo de Tormes, its continuators, 
and the picaresque novels which followed it. 
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The editorial work has been carefully and conscientiously done. 
The only imperfections I have noted are the following: 

Misprints and Errors in Punctuation: page xxii, line 27, for 
neeeds read needs; page 53, line 28, for que read qué; page 62, line 6, 
quotation marks are omitted; page 13, lines 11-12, page 27, 
lines 3-8, page 32, line 22, page 33, line 19, et al, quotation marks 
are inconsistently used. 

Footnotes: The verb forms explained in Note 4, page 2 and 
Note 2, page 61, might both be better explained as subjunctives 
of wish. Note 3, page 72, should perhaps make clear to the un- 
imaginative student that the casa, to which the widow refers, is 
the grave. A note should point out the antecedent of su, page 68, 
‘line 24. 

Vocabulary: heme, page 42, line 8, and Note 3, has been 
omitted. 

The reviewer questions the advisability of putting the gram- 
matical footnotes at the bottom of the page. So placed, they 
relieve the careless student of any effort to master the constructions 
for himself. He believes, too, that the only logical and practical 
place for a bibliography is after the article to which it refers, in 
this instance, the Introduction. 

It is to be hoped that the text will reach the hands of many a 
young American student, from whose mind it should forever dispel 
the belief that a “‘classic’’ must be dry and uninteresting. 

EK. HERMAN HESPELT 

Washington Square College, 

New York University 


The general appearance of the Elementary Spanish Reader by 
Joseph S. Galland and Roberto Brenes-Mesén, published by The 
Century Company, is inviting due to readable type and un- 
crowded spacing. The eight illustrations are interesting and ex- 
cellent. They are such as may afford material for discussion in 
class. 

The reading contents of ninety-six pages fall in three groups: 
(1) Esbozos originales; (2) Cuentos y trozos escogidos; and (3) 
Poemas escogidos. Esbozos originales, ten in number, are sketches 
of Spanish-American customs and life as seen and interpreted by 
the school boy; his lodgings, new friends, association in the homes 
of his fellow students, school problems and recreations, all furnish- 
ing vocabulary for that which the student is actually experiencing 
and hence is intensely interesting to him. This should greatly 
assist the teacher in keeping alive the interest nearly always mani- 
fested by students when beginning a language but which has the 
unfortunate tendency to die all too soon. All this, plus the simple 
language in which Esbozos originales is couched, doubtless will 
find favor in the eyes of the teacher of elementary students. 
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Cuentos y trozos escogidos to the number of twenty are selections 
in the main taken from Spanish authors. However, some are 
translated from other languages. The space which the latter 
occupy could have been filled perhaps more profitably by selections 
from Spanish authors. The student is studying Spanish and 
something translated from another language into Spanish lacks 
the Spanish feeling and atmosphere which are all-important to the 
learner of the language. He must have the emotional feeling of the 
language to make headway in it. This is practically lost in a 
translation from another language. 

The latter part of the reading matter is taken up by Poemas 
escogidos which give excellent opportunity for rhythm and memory 
work. The teacher will find little or no fault with the poems 
selected. 

The Cuestionarios, Modismos escogidos, Repasos de graméatica, 
Repasos de verbos and Traducciones are based on Esbozos originales 
and are quite ample for building up the student’s knowledge of 
Spanish. They are placed after the reading matter and before 
the appendix, and not after each selection. The placing of the 
exercises at this point in the book is commendable. The student 
does not have the reading matter and the exercise both directly 
before him. This tends to make him use his memory and exercise 
his ingenuity, at the same time depriving him of a prop. 

The appendix consists of twenty-four pages of well arranged 
verb forms. The manner of arrangement is such as to attract 
the eye, the heavy black type seeming to stand out from the page. 
An ample and usable vocabulary completes the book, a book 
suitable for elementary students and yet so graded and arranged 
that it can be used to even greater advantage with more advanced 
students. 

E. F. GOCHENOUR 

Phillips High School, 

Birmingham, Alabama 


Books Received 


FRENCH 


ANDRE AND Dey, Morton, French Grammar. 
Introduction (pp. 1-37), Conversational Phrases (pp. 38-40), 
(30) Chapters (pp. 41-347), Appendice, L’Art Epistolaire 
(pp. 351-364), Tableau des Conjugaisons (pp. 365-392), 
Tableau Synoptique des Verbes Irréguliers (pp. 394-406), 
Vocabulary (pp. 409-529), Index (pp. 531-537). Numerous 
illustrations. Johnson Publishing Co. 1927. 
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Meras, Epmonp A., First French Composition Book and Grammar 
Review. Forty lessons (pp. 1-161), Grammatical Appendix 
(pp. i-lii), French-English and English French Vocabulary 
(pp. 163-198). Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1926. 


The book attempts to give the ‘“‘average second or third year 
student of French” “1, interesting and vital subject matter, 2, 
practice in conversation, 3, the creation of a small but usable 
vocabulary, 4, practice in verb forms, repeated use of verbs, 5, 
general review of the elements of French grammar and some of 
its peculiarities.” 


Mercier, Louis J. A., Junior French. Suggestions to teachers 
(pp. xi-xxli), 32 Sujets (pp. 1-222), Grammar Essentials 
(pp. 223-296), Précis de Prononciation Francaise (pp. 297-351), 
Vocabulary (pp. 355-376), Index (pp. i-iv). Ill. Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 1927. 


FRENCH 

Stmpson, Emma L., Five Easy French Plays. Text, pp. 1-108; 
Notes and Directions for Stage Settings, pp. 109-128; Questions 
pp. 129-139; Vocabulary, pp. 141-172. Ginn, 1926. Price 
80 cents. 

“My reason for offering this collection of French plays is the 
conviction that there is no better way of teaching a foreign 
language to young American students than by the reading of 
plays.” (Preface.) 

WINDMAN, RAPHABL, Fundamentals of French for Reviews. Text, 
90 pp., appendices on Regular Conjugations, French Gram- 
matical Nomenclature, and Specimen Examinations. Globe 
Book Co., 1927. Price 80 cents. 

“In writing this book the author attempted to provide a 
systematic review of the fundamental principles of French gram- 
mar.” It “‘should prove of value ....in third year classes and 
as a supplementary exercise book in first and second year classes.”’ 
(Preface.) 

PuMPELLY, LAURENCE, A French Reader for Beginners. Text 
(41 chapters), pp. 1-92; Appendice (Anecdotes, Exercices de 
Prononciation et Jeux), pp. 93-97; Vocabulary, pp. 99-136. 

“The aim of this French Readers for Beginners is to provide 
first-year students of French with suitable reading material to 
accompany and supplement their work in the grammar. The 
author has attempted to present .... material of a more in- 
formative kind dealing with France, French life, history, and 
literature.’’ (Preface.) 

HoLzWArRTH, CHARLES, and Price, WILLIAM R., Jntermediate 
French. Illustrated by Walter de Maris. Part I:Vie d’ecolier, 
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lecon I-XVIII, pp. 5-110. Part Il: Mémoires d’un collégien, 

lecoon XIX-XLVI, pp. 111-263; Grammatical appendix, pp. 

264-336; French-English Vocabulary, pp. 337-378; English- 

French Vocabulary, pp. 379-393; Index, pp. 395-401. D. C. 

Heath & Co., 1927. Price $1.56. 

“While Jntermediate French has been worked out as a con- 
tinuation of Beginners’ French, the plan is not entirely the same 
....(but) contemplates the use of this book together with 
extensive reading in suitable texts.” (Preface.) 


GERMAN 
WILDENBRUCH, ERNst Von, Das edle Blut, edited by Eee M. 
Hollander. Einleitung (pp. vii-xi), Text (pp. 1-35), Note3 (pp. 
37-44), Ubungen (pp. 45-56), Fragen (pp. 57-63), Vocabulary 
(pp. 65-98). Knopf 1927. 
An old favorite is added to the Knopf series of German texts. 


KENNGoTT, A., The Rhine Panoramic Map, with illustrations and 
explanatory text, and with additional commentary. Questions 
for classroom use, and vocabulary. 15 pp. plus map. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 

The Rhine map that sells in thousands to the tourist in Ger- 
many is herewith made available in the American school. Com- 
mentary and questions are ample but not excessive, the vocabu- 
lary is carefully done. I doubt whether ‘‘march station’, as 
translation for Etapenstation, will be clear to the student or the 
average teacher. Fiille is translated “‘plentitude,” a misprint for 
“plenitude.”’ “Hasty life’ for hetzendes Leben is not very happy. 
The novelty of the scheme and the variety of uses to which it can 
be put should win this little book many friends. 


SPANISH 
ROMERO DE TERREROS, M., Nociones de Literatura Castellana. 

Text, 36 short chapters, pp. 1-104; Indice de Autores, pp. 105- 

108. Heath, 1927. Price $1.00. 

“Las siguientes notas no tiene mas objeto que el de refrescar 
la memoria de los estudiantes de historia de la literatura castel- 
lana.”’ (Preface.) Each chapter is followed by a Bibliografia 
and suggested Lectura. 


Buceta, Erasmo, and CornisH, BEATRICE, Tres Comedias Con- 
tempordneas: El Enamorado por G. Martinez Sierra, El 
Milagro por M. Linares Rivas, La Plancha de la Marquesa 
por P. Mufioz Seca. Introduction, El] Teatro Corto en Espana, 
pp. vii-xxii; text, 83 pp., including brief Spanish biographies 
of each author; Notes, pp. 87-106; Ejercicios, pp. 109-126; 
Vocabulary, pp. 129-205. Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Price 
$1.00. 
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“Tt is hoped that the three one-act comedies presented here- 
with may help to satisfy the demand for material containing 
living idioms and constructions. .... While not intended for 
beginners, the book may be effectively used after an elementary 
knowledge of grammatical principles has been acquired.” 
(Preface.) 


Letter of the Marquis of Santillana to Don Peter, Constable of 
Portugal, with introduction and notes by Antonio R. Pastor 
and Edgar Prestage. The Author of the Letter, pp. 11-58; 
the Recipient of the Letter, pp. 59-68; Text of the Letter, pp. 
69-82; Notes, pp. 83-99. Ill. Oxford Press, American Branch. 
Price $1.75. 

This letter “‘contains a sketch of the development of literature 
in the Romance language by one who knew and was himself an 
author. It is therefore of capital importance for those who are 
interested in the literary history of Spain and Portugal.” (Preface.) 


GENERAL 

Rucu, G. M., and StopDARrD, GEORGE D., Tests and Measurements 

in High School Instruction. World Book Co., 1927. 381 pp. 

Price $2.20. 

In twenty chapters the authors discuss four main topics: 
(1) Status, uses, limitations, and selection of tests; (2) descriptions 
of high school tests by subjects; (3) informal objective examination 
methods; (4) the construction of educational and mental tests. 
Of particular interest to our readers will be chapter VIII, which 
is devoted to tests of abilities in foreign languages, including Latin, 
and also parts of Chapter VI, which discusses English tests, but 
brings in general principles affecting the testing of language, 
grammar, reading, and composition. Teachers interested in 
constructing their own tests according to the methods which have 
lately come into prominence will do well to study chapters X VII-— 
XX, where they will be made aware of the many pitfalls awaiting 
the unwary. 


Education in the United States of America, prepared under the 
direction of John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Fducation, for the Pan Pacific Conference on Education, etc. 
Government Printing Office, 1927. Pamphlet. 75 pp. 
“Frequent inquiries are made by correspondents and by 

visitors, particularly from foreign countries, with reference to the 

organization of education in the United States..... This 
information has not been available in concise form. Accordingly, 

I have had prepared a short outline covering the educational 

system in this country.”’ (Extract from Mr. Tigert’s letter to the 

Secretary of the Interior.) 
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New French Texts, Suitably Equipped 
with Vocabularies, Exercises, 
and Notes 


DUHAMEL: Stories and Sketches (Harvitt) $1.40 

ESTAUNIE: L’Appel de la route (Henry) $1.56 

GUILLAUMIN: La Vie d’um simple (Cons) $1.52 

PEROCHON: Néne (Schinz) $1.48 

DOILLET: Papassier s’en va-t-enguerre (Kerr and 
Sonet) $0.80 

GRIMM: Seize Petits Contes tout modernes $0.80 

HASTINGS: French Prose and Poetry, 1850-1900 $1.72 

DELPIT: Representative Contemporary French Lyrics, 

1885-1925 (In press) 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY ew York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Guerber-Crosse 
Contes et Legendes 


By H. A. Guerser, A ithor of “Myths of Greece and 
Rome” and FRANKLIN CrossE, A.M., Officier d-Aca- 
démie, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 


296 pages Illustrated Price, $.96 


HE LEGENDS and fairy stories presented here are a 

permanent part of the literature of youth. The pupil’s 
familiarity with their characters and plot makes the read- 
ing of them in French an intriguing task. 

Through the frequent use of dialogue and the repetition 
of phrases and idioms he quickly obtains a good vocabulary. 
The subjunctive and more difficult constructions have been 
eliminated. 


There are numerous and varied exercises and drills. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


HuGo: LES MISERABLES 


Edited by Fiona CAMPBELL, Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
ix+315 pages (text 184 pp.) Price, 88 cents. 


Points of Interest: 


This is a more elementary version of the great classic 
than has hitherto been available. 


The text has been skilfully abridged so that the most 
characteristic and interesting parts of the novel have 
been retained. 


The text offers not the usual haphazard series of 
passages dealing with selected aspects of the novel 
but a well-rounded, faithful, even if briefer, picture 
of the entire sweep of the story. 


The text is simplified, freed of digressions and lin- 
guistic difficulties, so that it is suited for early in- 
termediate reading in High Schools and Colleges. 


Further noteworthy features are: Notes that are both 
instructional and informative; Direct-Method Exer- 
cises that probe the thought content, grammatical 
structure, and idiomatic usage of the novel; and a 
Vocabulary complete in every respect. 


A series of attractive, life-like, and artistic illustra- 
tions not only vivifies the printed page but may serve 
as the basis of conversational practice. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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READY in TIME for FALL USE 


FRENCH 
Armstrong: Syntax of the French Verb 
Revised, especially the treatment of the imperfect. 
Bassett: La Carte de France 
Composition based on geographical articles. 
Moliére: Le Misanthrope (Oliver) 
With introduction, full notes and vocabulary. 
ITALIAN 
Marinoni and Passarelli: Simple Italian Lessons 
Essentials presented concisely with ample reading. 
SPANISH 


Buceta and Cornish: Tres Comedias Contemporaneas 
Plays by Martinez Sierra, Linares Rivas, Munoz 
Seca. 
GERMAN 
Diamond and Reinsch: Nachlese 
Modern stories for early reading. 
Diamond and Reinsch: Mitten im Leben 
A similar collection for more advanced work. 
Pope: German Reader for Beginners 
An easy first reader with varied selections. 


Schiller: Die Jungfrau von Orleans (Heffner) 


A new and up-to-date edition. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Three Widely Used Texts in 


COLLEGE FRENCH 


Bond: Review Essentials of French Grammar 


A brief but complete review grammar in eighteen lessons 
with study and practice drills based on “La Derniere 
Classe” and “Deux Amis.” 


“Clear and comprehensive; containing a number of mat- 
ters which are usually passed over in a review grammar 
and which in my opinion need attention. Among these are 
the especially clear explanation of the use of personal 
pronouns and a very good chapter on indefinite adjec- 
tives.”—Walter D. Head. 

Cloth, 12 mo. 194 pp. $1.40 


Cool and Greenleaf: Elementary French Com- 
position 

For the second or third semester of college work—a suc- 
cessful composition text combining French passages, gram- 
mar review, composition exercises, both set and_ libre, 
idiomatic drill, and questions to be answered in French. 
The basic French material is drawn from the happenings 
of American university life, care being taken to choose 
as material such incidents as might readily happen in the 

life of the French student. 
Cloth, 12 mo. 152 pp. $1.40 


Wilson: Notre Dame de Paris by Hugo 


“Dr. Wilson has succeeded admirably. The result of cur- 


tailment is the poignant story of Esmeralda and her melan- 
choly fate told in less than 125 pages, but in Victor Hugo's 
own language, the cathedral and fifteenth century Paris 
serving as a background merely, and all the interest cen- 
tering upon the plot. The few insignificant alterations 
rendered necessary by the omissions are not noticeable, 
and the points of attachment are ably effected. The work 
in its present form cannot fail to hold students, and will 
prove interesting and appropriate reading matter not only 
for young men and girls in college, but also for advanced 
pupils in our schools.”—Dr. /sabella Bronk, Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. 


Cloth, 12 mo. 187 pp. $1.25 


For examination copies of these and other 
texts in modern languages write to 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 60 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Century Modern Lanquage Series 


LA FRANCAISE 


By de [Academie Francaise. Edited by SIMON DE LA 
SouCHERE DeELERyY and GLADYS ANNE RENSHAW, Instructors 
in French at the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 
College at Tulane University 


An amusing comedy which makes a serious attempt 
to combat erroneous ideas regarding French family 
life. Offers much interesting material for discus- 
sion. Supplemented by an introduction and notes 
in French, abundant exercises, and a vocabulary. 


12mo, 102+-48 pages 


THE CENTURY CO. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SERIES 


German—PEter Hacsotpt, Editor 


A MODERN GERMAN GRAMMAR 
By Peter Hacgotpt and F. W. KAUFMANN 

A reduction of grammar to minimum essentials inductively pre- 

sented. There is an abundance of direct-method practice material, 

and interesting reading selections, and the grammar can be supple- 

mented by further reading selections, corresponding to the progress 

of the student, in the specially designed readers of this series. 
$1.85, postpaid $1.95 


INDUCTIVE READINGS IN GERMAN 


By Peter Hacsoitpt and F. W. KAUFMANN 


This reader is meant to supplement lesson by lesson the assignments 
in the grammar. It is so carefully graded that no grammatical prob- 
lem occurs in any selection which has not been taken up in previous 
lessons in the grammar. $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
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Three Easy French Readers 
For Elementary Practice 
PAS A PAS 


First Year Reader—Twenty-five stories with exercises—easy enough 
to be commenced after only a few weeks’ study. The subject mat- 
ter adapted from great French writers is of special interest to high 
school pupils. 
TOUTE LA FRANCE 

Second Year Reader—Easy reading practice, grammar review, con- 
versation, and general information, presented by means of a tour 
through all parts of France. 


HISTOIRE DE FRANCE 


Second Year Reader (just published)—Easy material for the needful 
practice, carefully graded in difficulty. The content comprises a 
complete elementary history, written for French schools, and edited 
by Jacob Greenberg for American schools. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


JUNIOR FRENCH 


By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 
Associate Professor of French, Harvard University and Radcliffe College In 


charge of courses in Methods of Teaching French, the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. 


A beginning French book presenting the 
ORAL-SELF-EXPRESSION method 
Every lesson “a living whole” in terms of an activity of the school or 
home life of the pupil. 


Every lesson so limited and developed as to reach, within the limits of 
its topic, the ultimate aim of language study: POWER OF FREE 
SELF-EXPRESSION. 

Motivation of all grammar studied and threefold presentation of gram- 
mar facts (1) without grammatical nomenclature, (2) with French 
terms, (3) with explanation in English, thus insuring a complete mas- 
tery, both in terms of knowledge and power, of the work of the unit. 


List price, $1.68 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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First Course in German 
By Joserw E. A. Atexis, Pu.D., and 


Simplification, leaving out non-essentials, and stressing characteristic features 
are everywhere apparent. As an aid to the acquisition: of vocabulary, the 
book presents in a logical and connected way a series of well-graded reading 
exercises. 


First Course in Spanish 
The clear and stmple presentation of the essentials of grammar, the con- 


nected reading material concerning Spanish speaking countries, and the prac- 
tical drills make this an ideal book for teachers and pupils. 


La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes 


With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
Edsded by Josrepm A.. cca $1.00 


This is a modernized edition of the most famous picaresque novel in Spanish 
literature. Prepared for elementary classes. 


MIDWEST BOOK COMPANY 


1420 Garfield Street LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Institute of French Education 


THE ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 


is now ready and may 
be had on applica- 


tion to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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Just Published 


ITALIAN LESSONS 
AND READINGS 


By CHARLES UPSON CLARK 
Formerly Director of the School of Classical Studies 
of the American Academy in Rome 


A beginner's book, designed to give command of modern idioma- 
tic Italian in the shortest time compatible with thorough work. 
Brief and very clear treatment of grammar; numerous exercises ; 
interesting reading selections from modern sources; and a vocab- 
ulary carefully chosen to meet the needs of both the person who 
wishes to make immediate practical use of Italian and the student 
of Italian literature. 


Cloth. xxxiv+398 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


PRONUNCIATIONS IN PRINT! 


EXAMPLES FROM THE 
UNIFORM INTERNATIONAL FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 
By Paul Passy and George Hemp! 


NOTE PRONUNCIATION PRECEDING DEFINITION 


lieue ljo f. league. 

lieur ljo:r m. binder, hay-trusser. 

lieuse ljo:z f. binder (of hay); binding-machine; 
chenille lieuse, spinning caterpillar. 


PHONETIC SYMBOLS GIVEN ON EVERY PAGE 
g go; n Fr. cogne; 1 Fr. la; rFr. rose; j ye, agure, § she, 


y Fr. huis; u whoever, i react, y Fr. pu; o poetic, 
a: door, 5 Fr.on, aover, eaerial, o Fr. peu, ebed, & Fr. vin, 
o Fr. seul, 6 Fr.un; a: far, GFr.an, a: ask. 
(:) indicates that the preceding sound is long. 


(’) indicates that the following syllable is stressed. 


NEEDED BY INVALUABLE TO 
EVERY STUDENT EVERY TEACHER 


| 
&§ HINDS, HAYDEN @i\ & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
5-9 UNION SQUARE — NEW YORK, N.Y, 


MIDDLEBURY FRENCH 
SCHOOL 


JULY 1—AUGUST 19 
1927 


ANDRE MorizE, Director 
STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Dean 


Courses offered: La Vie du_ peuple 
Francais, Les Grands Styles Francais, 
Advanced French Stylistics, Advanced 
Composition, Intermediate Composition 
and Grammar, Special Seminar and 
Laboratory Work in Experimental 
Phonetics, Advanced Phonetics, Ele- 
mentary Phonetics, French Diction, Le 
Visage de la France, French Art from 
1800 to 1926, Problems and Methods 
of Teaching French in Secondary 
Schools, General Introduction to the 
Study of Methods, French Songs, 
Games and Dances, French Literature, 
and Conversation. 


Only French spoken during the period 
of the session. For information and 
bulletins address 
PAMELIA S. POWELL, Secretary 
Middleburg College 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


French Summer School 


McGill University 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
June 27th to July 30th, 1927 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 
Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses 
Morning—Lectures and Class Room In- 
struction. 
Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight- 
seeing, Sports. 
Evening—Concerts, French Plays, En- 
tertainments, Illustrated Lectures. 


Write for Circular to the Secretary 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


Instituto de Las Espanas 
7th Trip to Spain 


and the 


Summer Session 


( f the 


Centro de Estudios Historicos 
in Madrid 


Summer, 1927 


Seventy-four days 
Four days in Paris 
Four days in Sevilla 
Four days in Granada 


La Coruna, Santiago, Vigo and a dozen 
other cities 


Absolute Reliability—Expert and En- 
thusiastic Leadership—Prices 695 to 
880 dollars. 


For information and enrollment at the 
Centro write to 


WILLIAM M. BARLOW 
Curtis High School 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Language Teachers 
Wanted 


We maintain a separate de- 
partment for teachers of Modern 
Languages, and _ place such 
teachers in the best schools in 
all parts of the country. Not an 
ordinary agency. Our member- 
ship is restricted to college 
graduates. More than half of 
the state universities have se- 
lected our candidates. If you 
want a better position, or if in 
need of a teacher, write for full 
information. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
324-6 Odson Bidg ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Residential Tours 


GRENOBLE, BOULOGNE 
PARIS, MUNICH, OXFORD 
and 


MADRID 


Inclusive Prices 


$385 to $675 


Courses, with college credit in 
Spanish, French, German 
and English 


An effective way to prepare 
for language orals 


Address : 
School of Foreign Travel 
Inc. 


Mors. University Tours 


110 East 42nd St., New York 


French School in Paris 
Spanish School in Madrid 


German School in Berlin 


We have maintained lan- 
guage schools in Europe 
for six consecutive sum- 
mers. Fine training, pro- 
fessional advancement, 
vivid memories, increased 
enthusiasm and power are 
the results for our stu- 
dents. 


Send for Detailed Booklets 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
TOURS 
441-J Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Ideal Tours 


Best of Western Europe 


Ireland, Scotland, Wales, England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France. Much motoring. Sym- 
pathetic, efficient leadership. Excellent 
Cabin and Tourist Accommodations. 
Chaperon and trained nurse. Seventy- 
five Days. $835.00-$985.00. 


Study German in Germany 
Six Weeks in Heidelberg. A Trip on 
the Rhine. A Visit to Switzerland. A 
Week in Paris. Seventy-five Days. 
$545.00 
For information address: 
J. E. HAWKINS, Head German De- 
partment, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 


Eight Weeks in France 


Study Six Weeks at Sorbonne. Live in 
Parisian Home. Two Weeks Travel 
and Sightseeing. Seventy-five Days. 
$485.00 
For information address: 
W. M. BRISCOE, Head French De- 
partment, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 


Mount Holyoke College 
Summer School 


1927 
German Courses 


conducted by 


L. L. Stroese, Pu.D. 
(Heidelberg) 
Professor in Vassar College 


SIX WEEKS 


of constant hearing, speaking and 
reading German. 


For teachers of German and for 
men and women who need German 
as a tool for advanced work in 
other subjects. 


For circulars write to the Secretary 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 
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Study French Abroad 


Two months travel—July 


Important 
Notice times "a "day. A400 


See Montpellier and 9 
other cities. Travel, liv- 


+ ing, and tuition included. 


Address 
The Business Manager will bill all sub- ASST. DIRECTOR S.F.A.A. 


scribers about October 15, except those - 
who remitted this year through the Russellville Kentucky 
N. Y., N. E., Pa., N. J., Middle States, 

N. C., or Tex. Association. He has 
made arrangements with all other asso- 
ciations, except those mentioned, to do 
all the collecting, and will remit 25c 


for each of their member-subscribers to 
the various associations In this way Old Issues of The Modern 
local secretaries will be saved = much Language Journal Wanted 
work and expense, and much confusion aa 
as to payments will be avoided. I will pay 25c¢ per number, if in good 
condition, for the following, if sent me 
All subscriptions not paid by November at Oxford, Ohio: Vol. 1, Nos. 2, 4; 
5 will be discontinued until paid up. Vol. 2, Nos. 2,. 3; Vol. 35, Res. 1, 83 2 
This has become necessary because of Vol. 4, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. 5, Nos. 1, 2; 
the great number who change address, Vol. 6, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8; Vol. 10, No 
or discontinue, and the small number 2; Vol. 11, No. 1. One or several 
who seek to avoid payment. It will be copies of each will be accepted. Letter 
greatly appreciated if our friends will need not accompany shipment. Merely 
note this and remit promptly. give your return address, and remittance 


will be made at once. 


C. H. HANDSCHIN, Bus. Mgr. C. H. HANDSCHIN, Bus. Mgr. 


Why it Costs Less to Travel in Germany 


Tourists’ Paradise 


Just a few items to prove that it costs Jess to travel 
in Germany 

Passport Vise—Free . . . 1,000 Miles by Railroad— 
$22.50. _ Room and board in vacation and health re- 
sorts, from $2 day, up. Table d’hote dinner on 
Rhine steamers, 95c. 

And everywhere in the land of romance and wanderlust, 

German “Gemuetlichkeit”. Truly a paradise for tour- 

ists—and for less money! 


To help you enjoy a visit to picturesque Germany, we will 
gladly furnish, gratis, illustrated booklets and information 
of interest, points, transportation, fares, spas, hotels, etc. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York ‘ 
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We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each) 
Paralle 1Text( $1.50 each), and ully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancien tand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, Including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionar‘es, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at$4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-. 76 FIFTH AVE.’ N. Y..CITY 


TEACHING POSITION WANTED 


Professor of Modern Language in 
Western University; age: 40; rank: 
Associate Professor; Head of the 
French Department; American citizen ; 
12 years teaching experience, mostly 
French; 6 years in present institution; 
European education, with excellent 
equipment in Germanic languages and 
literature; also M.A. in French lan- 
guage and literature, (University of 
Wisconsin); talks English, French, 
German, Dutch fluently; fair reading 
knowledge of Italian and Spanish; mar- 
ried (one child); desires position in 
Eastern College or Normal School, for 
French or German, Write 


C., Modern Language Journal, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Series The Best Vocabulary 
Builder 


Series are a standard help for teachers. 
They consist of a dozen or more sen- 
tences arranged in a natural sequence 
to portray an action. E. g., I rise. 
leave the seat. I bend down. I pick 
up a piece of paper. I straighten up. 
| throw the piece of paper into the 
paper basket. I return to my seat. I 
sit down. 
The sentences are spoken by the teacher 
before the pupil sees them in print, he 
repeats and explains the words by ges- 
ture, etc., the pupil and the class repeat 
the sentences. The class knows the 
lesson practically before the teacher 
hands out the printed sheet. This offers 
the best practical ear-training. The 
method of using the series is fully illus 
trated in our Manuals. We publish: 
Brandon French Series, Parts 1 and 2. 
Brandon-DaCruz Spanish Series, Parts 
1 and 2. Price 50¢ each part to 
teachers. 
Handschin French Series (Briefer 
Course). Set to teachers, 30¢. 
Handschin German Series, with Manual. 
Price 50¢ to teachers. 
Brandon, Manual Series Method” 
25¢. 


Sample sets payable in advance. 


SERIES PUBLISHING CO. 
Oxford, Ohio 


month. 


can recover his journals. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
er” 


Subscribers changing their addresses should notify 
the Business Manager at least a week before the 
change is made in order to insure delivery of The 
Journal, since all changes of address are sent in to the 
printer a full week in advance of the middle of the 


Subscribers sometimes notify me months after 
changing their residence and they expect us to furnish 
the lost copies. This will not be done any longer. By 
sending postage to his earlier address the subscriber 


If for some other reason the subscriber fails to re- 
ceive his Journal, I will replace it upon notification. 


C. H. Hanpscuin, Bus. Mgr. 
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Borzui Mudern Language Texts 


For Discriminating Teachers and Students 


~ 


Vocabulery-Building German for Beginners, by. Harry (. 


An German Reader, ‘by Edwin H. 

A Second German Reader, by Edwin H. Zeyde 

Immensee, by Thedor Storm; edited 

L'Arrabbiata, by Paul Heyse; 

Das Edle Blut, by Ernst von W Lae 
Hollander . 


FRENCH 


A French ‘Grammar for High Schools ad Colleges, by Olieer. 
r er tor ‘ence { 
Contemporary French Stories and edited 
by H. Stanley Schwars 
Gino 
La Becquée, by René sag edited by Aaron he 
An os French Literature, by H. 
cnwarz 
Van Roosebroeck 


SPANISH 


Un Viaje por by Bann Place wid Chatles CA 
El leoto, by José Echegoray; edited by 
spinosa 
Mexico Virreinal, by’ Manuel Romero de Terveros and. S. L. 
Millard Rosenberg 
‘Rineonete Cortadilo, by Miguel de Cervantes; edited by John 
ister 
Zajacain el Avyenturero, Pio. Boroja; edited S. Me 
Rosenberg and L. D. iff 
se. Escri istoria, 3 
Quintero; edited_by E. B B. Pla 


ALFRED. A. KNOPF, 730 N, 
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To Learn a Language the Newestand |. | 
Most Interesting Way is to 
Read a Newspaper | 


‘Schools, colleges and universities throughout the United 
States are in many instances using Spanish newspapers 
in their classes as a new and interesting method of teach- 


ing Spanish. 


Do you know why? Because to anil a newspaper that is ethan 

“oe inted by Spanish people is the best way. to learn the Span- 
re pimp and to gain a knowledge of ne people—next to 
living among them. 


LA PRENSA—"The Spanish Daily of New York” acquaints the 
student with Spanish, as it is in Spain 
and the Spanish American countries. 


The paper is a very interes one and a t he! in the stud 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


$ months (daily except 
6 months except Sunday 5.00 


Sp. 


12 months (daily except Sunday)...... Bt 

Special subscription prices to teachers and students of “Spanish. 
4 months Series G (twice a week) escheat % 
4 months Series C (once a 20 


You can buy LA PRENSA in bulk for classroom work at 2% 
cents a copy, five copies or more sent to one address se ce aay 


LA PRENSA of New. York w 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oe  TEACHE SPANIS 
organizes every year a country wide contest ‘open to all Teachers 
and Students 


$3,500.00 in Prizes 


Students of High Schools, Colleges and Universities entered the 
1925-1926 contest. Amiong the prize winners were teachers and 
students trained by the use of LA PRENSA as a text book, 


LA PRENSA... 
New York, N, 


The George Banta Publishing Company, Ménasha, Wisconsin 
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